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LE ROY H. FISCHER 


Cairo’s Civil War Angel, 
Mary Jane Safford 





LeRoy H. Fischer is a professor of history at Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, where he has been teaching for the 
past fifteen years. He is a native of Hoffman, Illinois 
(seven miles west of Centralia), and received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Illinois in 1943. A member of the 
Oklahoma Civil War Centennial Commission, he has had 
articles published in several historical periodicals. This 
article is an outgrowth of research on a Mary Jane Safford 
biography for the three-volume work Notable American Women, 
1607-1950, to be issued by the Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press. 


THE CIVIL WAR came to Cairo, Illinois, in April, 1861, 
the opening month of that conflict. This southernmost city 
in the Union sprang into importance because of its strategic 
location at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and was soon a huge military encampment. ‘Thousands of 
troops were housed in tents and barrack-type sheds along 
unimproved streets that often became bottomless quagmires. 
Sanitation facilities were practically unknown, and before 
long the fever-ridden camp sites held vast numbers of sick 
soldiers for whom improvised hospitals could provide only 
the crudest care. Beds, made of cornhusks or straw, had 
no sheets and were laid on the bare ground. Medicine and 
hospital supplies were scarce, and some of the so-called doc- 
tors were untrained. Nurses were usually convalescent 
soldiers, and generally unsatisfactory. Trained male nurses, 
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the only ones authorized by army regulations, were simply 
unavailable. The food was the same unpalatable fare pre- 
pared by the men on active duty, and was served on unclean 
tin plates. Throughout the wards filth predominated, and 
the unbathed patients had nothing to wear but their dirty 
underclothing. The pungent smell of the sick, of grimy 
bodies, excrement, and stale food, was all but overpowering. 
Death came day after day from dysentery, pneumonia, and 
typhoid, largely because of unsanitary conditions, medical 
lethargy, or incompetence.’ 

When news of the deplorable conditions in the hospitals 
of Cairo reached Galesburg, Illinois, the members of its 
Brick Congregational Church under the leadership of Dr. 
Edward Beecher (brother of the abolitionist preacher Henry 
Ward Beecher) decided to act. Several of Galesburg’s five 
hundred men in the Cairo camps had already died of dis- 
ease. Medical and hospital supplies were gathered to- 
gether, and Mrs. Mary Ann Bickerdyke, a “botanic physi- 
cian” with four years of training at Oberlin College and 
experienced in hospital nursing, was persuaded to accom- 
pany them to Cairo and see to their use. Recently widowed 
and the mother of two small sons, Mrs. Bickerdyke at forty- 
four was vigorous, brusque, and capable. A _ person less 
hardy could not have survived the unhealthful conditions 
or overcome the army regulations, which at the time pro- 
hibited the employment of female nurses.’ 


1. The preceding paragraph is a composite of materials in John M. 
Lansden, A History of the City of Cairo, Illinois (Chicago, 1910), 128-37; 
Arthur Charles Cole, The Era of the Civil War, 1848-1870 (The Centennial 
History of Illinois, III, Springfield, 1919), 351-53; Anthony Trollope, North 
America (New York, 1862), 402-6; Agatha Young, The Women and the 
Crisis: Women of the North in the Civil War (New York, 1959), 90-92. 

2. Nina Brown Baker, Cyclone in Calico: The Story of Mary Ann Bicker- 
dyke (Boston, 1952), 3-11. 
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Mrs. Mary A. “Mother” Bicker- 
dyke. 





Mrs. Bickerdyke reached Cairo in June, 1861, but a re- 
markable young lady, a Cairo resident, had been assisting 
daily in the town’s military hospitals since they had been 
opened more than two months earlier. Her name was Mary 
Jane Safford, and she probably was the first woman in the 
West io carry on military hospital relief. The two women 
were different, yet alike. Bickerdyke was large, heavy, with 
“muscles of iron and nerves of steel,’ a dynamic personality. 
Safford was small, frail, refined, retiring, beautiful, and 
sweetly romantic. Both were patriotic, dedicated, sensitive, 
self-reliant, kind, tender, unselfish, educated, and proficient. 
With a common purpose the two women began working to- 
gether, and a relationship developed that was undoubtedly 
a most important influence in Mary Safford’s life.” 

Mary had been born twenty-six years before in the tiny 
Vermont village of Hyde Park, the youngest of five children. 
She was descended from Thomas Safford, who had emi- 
grated from England in 1630 and was a founder of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. When she was three, her family 


3. Ibid., 37-45, 51-52; Young, Women and the Crisis, 93-94; Dictionary 
of American Biography, I1: 237-38. 
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moved to Crete, near Chicago, where her parents had bought 
a farm. Her father died in 1848, and a year later, follow- 
ing the death of her mother, Mary attended school at Bakers- 
field, Vermont. After her graduation she spent a year 
studying French near Montreal, then lived in the family 
of an educated German for the purpose of learning that 
language. Returning to Illinois, she resided in Joliet, where 
a brother, Alfred Boardman Safford, twelve years her sen- 
ior, was in the mercantile business. She soon moved with 
him to Shawneetown, where she established a school, with 
her brother advancing the money for the building. She 
moved, in 1858, again with her brother, to Cairo, where he 
became a wealthy banker and community benefactor.* 
The outbreak of the Civil War and the urgent need for 
hospital relief in Cairo brought Mary a new opportunity 
for usefulness. Caring for the sick was something of a family 
tradition, since, as a child, she had been impressed by the 
demands made upon her mother to attend their ill neighbors 
in northern Illinois.” This background prompted in Mary 
a desire to comfort the patients by reading them consoling 
passages from the Bible. The image of the ministering angel 
of the sick, as portrayed in the poetry and fiction of the day, 
was a role that many a well-intentioned girl hoped to play. 
In the East the military hospitals were suffering from a 
veritable plague of this highly impractical type of hospital 
help. Cairo, much smaller, had but one angel, and “she 


4. The family genealogy is in Edward S. Safford, comp., “The Saffords 
in America” (typewritten MS, 1923, in Library of Congress). Additional 
materials are in William Henry Perrin, ed., History of Alexander, Union and 
Pulaski Counties, Illinois (Chicago, 1883), 56A-56E, and Egbert Cleave, 
Biographical Cyclopaedia of Homeopathic Physicians and Surgeons (Phila- 
delphia, 1873), 466. 

5. Ibid.; Elizabeth B. Sammons, “Mary J. Safford, M. D.,” To-Day, I 
(June, 1894): 261. 
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was just at the threshold of her celestial career when Mary 
Ann Bickerdyke caught her and brought her down to earth.’” 

Mary was given a tour of the tent-and-shed hospitals by 
Mrs. Bickerdyke, who pointed out exactly what needed 
doing and emphasized the hard, unglamorous, and often 
repulsive labors required to complete the task. After Mary 
had recovered from the initial shock, she set aside the in- 
hibitions and artificialities of social tradition and settled 
down to a routine of daily work under the direction of Mrs. 
Bickerdyke. The older woman — by then known to all the 
patients as “Mother” — spared her the worst of the work, 
and did the quantity cooking and the washing of clothing 
and bedding. Mary’s tasks were lighter and included 
changing bed linens, spoon-feeding the very ill, reading 
aloud, and writing letters for the illiterate or the unable. 
This work was pleasant only by comparison with Mrs. 
Bickerdyke’s, for there was no escaping the heat, the cold, 
the flies, and the overpowering smells. But the two women 
were wholly co-operative, complementing each other’s ef- 
forts and bringing a commendable degree of cleanliness, 
comfort, hope, and cheer where there had been nothing but 
despair and squalid misery. Mary admired Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke, looked up to her as an ideal, and tried to imitate her. 
Mary’s services, like those of Mrs. Bickerdyke, were un- 
paid. She was a civilian volunteer, like Clara Barton, Helen 
Gilson, and Cornelia Hancock, and was never enrolled in 


the Army Nursing Corps superintended by Dorothea L. 
Dix.’ 
Despite the occasional opposition of surgeons and officers 


in charge of the Cairo hospitals, Mary, like Mother Bicker- 


6. Baker, Cyclone in Calico, 51-52. 
7. Ibid.; Young, Women and the Crisis, 98-99; Mary J. Safford to Frank 
Moore, Cairo, IIl., Dec. 28, 1866, in New York Historical Society. 
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dyke, did as she pleased. On her daily visits she carried a 
memorandum book in one hand and a large basket of deli- 
cacies in the other, while a porter followed with an even 
larger basket. Mary personally prepared sick-diet foods au- 
thorized by the patients’ physicians, and labeled them with 
the name of the hospital and the number of the ward and 
bed. In addition to food, she supplied handiwork items, 
magazines, newspapers, games, and letter-writing materials. 
Many of these were purchased with money donated by her 
brother, although she requisitioned and drew regularly upon 
supplies shipped to Cairo from the Chicago office of the 
United States Sanitary Commission, the forerunner of the 
American Red Cross.* 

Early in the war an observer writing for a Chicago news- 
paper graphically told of Mary’s contribution to the patients 
of Cairo’s hospitals: 


I cannot close this letter from Cairo without a passing word of 
one whose name is mentioned by thousands of our soldiers with 
gratitude and blessing. Miss Mary Safford is . . . devoted to the 
amelioration of the soldier’s lot, and his comfort in the hospitals. . . . 
Her sweet, young face, full of benevolence, pleasant voice, and win- 
ning manner instate her in every one’s heart. . . . 

Every sick and wounded soldier in Cairo knows and loves her; 
and as she enters the ward, every pale face brightens at her ap- 
proach. As she passes along, she inquires of each one how he has 
passed the night, if he is well supplied with reading matter, and 
if there is anything she can do for him. All tell her their story 
frankly — the man old enough to be her father, and the boy of 
fifteen, who should be out of the army, and home with his mother. 
One thinks he would like a baked apple if the doctor will allow 
it — another a rice pudding, such as she can make — a third a 


8. L. P. Brockett and Mary C. Vaughan, Woman’s Work in the Civil War: 
A Record of Heroism, Patriotism and Patience (Philadelphia, 1867), 358-61; 
Mary A. Livermore, My Story of the War: A Woman’s Narrative of Four 
Years Personal Experience (Hartford, 1888), 206-9; S. Emma E. Edmonds, 
Nurse and Spy in the Union Army (Hartford, 1865), 360-62. 
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tumbler of buttermilk — a fourth wishes nothing, is discouraged, 
thinks he shall die, and breaks down utterly, in tears, and him she 
soothes and encourages, till he resolves for her sake, to keep up 
a good heart, and hold on to life a little longer — a fifth wants her 
to write to his wife — a sixth is afraid to die, and with him, and for 
him, her devout spirit wrestles, till light shines through the dark 
valley — a seventh desires her to sit by him and read, and so on. 
Every request is attended to, be it ever so trivial. . . . She is per- 
forming a noble work . . . in the quietest and most unconscious 


manner.’ 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, an organizer and field inspector 
for the Northwestern (Chicago) Branch of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, was similarly impressed by 
Mary’s accomplishments in working with the patients of 


Cairo’s hospitals: 


The effect of her presence was magical. It was like a breath 
of spring borne into the bare, white-washed rooms — like a burst 
of sunlight. Every face brightened, and every man who was able, 
half raised himself from his bed or chair, as in homage, or expec- 
tation. It would be difficult to imagine a more cheery vision than 
her kindly presence, or a sweeter sound than her educated, tender 
voice, as she moved from bed to bed, speaking to each one. Now 
she addressed one in German, a blue-eyed boy from Holland — 
and then she chattered in French to another, made superlatively 
happy by being addressed in his native tongue.*° 


At no time did Mary happen into a more dramatic and 
touching hospital situation than when she accompanied Mrs. 
Livermore on a tour of inspection for the Sanitary Com- 
mission. As they entered one of the wards, a tall, well- 
dressed officer was being brought in on a stretcher, shot in 
the left side the night before on one of the gunboats at 
Island Number Ten. After he had been placed on a bed, 


9g. Quoted in Brockett and Vaughan, Woman’s Work in the Civil War, 
360-61; a less complete and less reliable version of this letter is in Edmonds, 
Nurse and Spy, 360-62. 
10. Livermore, My Story of the War, 207. 
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he was asked if he wished anything done for his comfort 
and recovery. Shaking his head but slightly, he replied, 
“Too late! too late!” “Have you no friends to whom you 
wish me to write?” asked Mrs. Livermore. Feebly, the 
dying man replied, ““My wife,” as he removed from his uni- 
form pocket her last letter and photograph. Mary then bent 
low over the officer, bowed her head, folded her hands, and 
whispered a prayer. Her voice quivered as she prayed for 
the dying man’s wife. At the conclusion he managed an 
“Amen!” Lifting the photograph, he momentarily but in- 
tently gazed at it, pressed it to his lips, and finally grasped 
it with both hands. In a few minutes he was gone. Then 
Mrs. Livermore and Mary read the letter from his wife. 
She had written of the death, on the same day, of their two 
children, three and five years old.” 

Following a round of visits, there were always the prepara- 
tions for the next day. Mary hurried home with her memo- 
randum-book notations and the empty baskets, to begin once 
more the shopping, purchasing, cooking, packing, and ar- 
ranging of the items necessary to fulfill the far-ranging and 
varied requests. 

Her popularity grew rapidly. “Oh, Miss Safford!’ ex- 
claimed a bright young patient, “you are the good fairy of 
this hospital! Can’t you bring me the invisible seven- 


leagued boots when you come again, so that I can just step 
into Milwaukee and see what a certain little woman and 
her baby are doing?’ Another soldier, who recently had 


been sent from the squalid regimental hospitals of Cairo to 
the comparatively sumptuous sick accommodations in 
Mound City, similarly could not restrain himself: “I’m 


11. Ibid., 209-14. 
12. Quoted in ibid., 208. 
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Photo courtesy Captain W. H. Trippitt, Hernando, Mississippi 


The City of Memphis of the Memphis @ St. Louis Packet Co. was tied up 
at the bank of the Ohio River just above Fourteenth Street in Cairo when 
this picture was taken in 1864. Note the two incline cars at the left which 
were used for carrying freight (and possibly wounded soldiers, also) from 
the boats up to warehouses on the bank. 

taken care of here a heap better than I was in Cairo; but 

I'd rather be there than here, for the sake of seeing that 

little gal that used to come in every day to see us. I tell 

On Christmas 


13 


you what, she’s an angel, if there is any.” 
Day, 1861, at a time when there were approximately twenty- 
five regiments quartered in Cairo, Mary visited all the hos- 
pital tents and wards and gave each sick soldier a small 
but useful present."* Mother Bickerdyke may have caused 
Mary to become somewhat more practical in her hospital 
visits, but even the lady from Galesburg recognized the need 
for this type of nursing assistance, and wholly approved of 


the angel reputation the Cairo belle was developing. 
13. Quoted in Brockett and Vaughan, Woman’s Work in the Civil War, 
361. 
14. Ibid., 358. 
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Another aspect of Mary’s service, however, was probably 
more appreciated by Mrs. Bickerdyke. When action nine- 
teen miles distant at Belmont, Missouri, in November, 1861, 
brought boatloads of General U. S. Grant’s wounded to 
Cairo, Mary on her own initiative went to the field of battle 
to care for those not yet evacuated. While she was at- 
tending to them, she was inadvertently fired upon by Confed- 
erate forces and improvised a white flag by tying her hand- 
kerchief to a stick. She continued to care for the wounded 
in the chill of a keen wintry wind until the last of the men 
were removed under her supervision to the hospitals at Cairo, 
Mound City, and St. Louis. Mary had not planned to go 
to the battle scene, but while she and Mrs. Bickerdyke were 
working with the wounded on the Cairo docks, she was im- 
pelled by the suffering to make the trip on the first return 
boat. In the meantime, she had arranged with Cairo 
friends to house some of the wounded in their extra 
bedrooms.”° 

With the Belmont crisis behind, Mary settled down to 
her customary routine of hospital rounds until the follow- 
ing February, when Grant lunged at Fort Donelson — the 
Confederate stronghold on the Cumberland River in Ten- 
nessee — and there won the first important decisive victory 
for the Union. Mother Bickerdyke, who had accompanied 
Grant, was working among the maimed and dying in the 
field hospitals at Donelson when Mary arrived on the Sani- 
tary Commission’s hospital steamer, the City of Memphis, 
peacetime queen of the Mississippi passenger boats. The 
two women worked ceaselessly in the dirt and the freezing 


cold. But Mary was too sensitive to her surroundings — the 

15. Livermore, My Story of the War, 215; Brockett and Vaughan, 
Woman’s Work in the Civil War, 358; Baker, Cyclone in Calico, 62; Young, 
Women and the Crisis, 145. 
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revolting heaps of human arms and legs (amputation was 
the surgeon’s rule of thumb), the stench and the moans of 
the sufferers. Mother Bickerdyke watched Mary’s appetite 
fail, noticed her disturbed rest, her troubled face. 

Hoping that a change of location would help to ease the 
tension, she took Mary along on her evacuation trips aboard 
the City of Memphis. ‘Together they worked with the 
wounded during five trips to the military hospitals at Cairo, 
Mound City, St. Louis, and Louisville. But the working 
conditions were actually the same — the undressed wounds, 
smeared with filth and blood, unattended since the battle 
several days earlier. Mary became exhausted, for even the 
lighter work on the hospital ship was too demanding for 
her rapidly fading strength. She was forced to return to 
Cairo. When her strength returned, she resumed the less 
strenuous role of nurse’s aid in local military hospitals, 
while Bickerdyke remained in the field.” 

In early April, 1862, Shiloh was fought, the severest bat- 
tle of the war in the West. With little more than a month 
of part-time rest following her marathon service to the 
wounded at Fort Donelson, Mary made her way with a 


supply of medical and hospital provisions to the Cairo wharf. 


Several hours earlier she had heard of the new, and by 
Grant unanticipated, action commencing in lower ‘Tennessee 
at Pittsburg Landing. She boarded the Sanitary Commis- 
sion’s hospital steamer, the Hazel Dell, for the trip to the 
scene of battle. The exchange of greetings with Mother 
Bickerdyke in a surgeon’s hospital tent was warm but brief, 
and at once Mary commenced helping with the evacuation 


of the wounded to the Hazel Dell. For three weeks she con- 


16. Baker, Cyclone in Calico, 87-89; Young, Women and the Crisis, 151; 
J. S. Newberry, The U. S. Sanitary Commission in the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi, during the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1866 (Cleveland, 1871), 30-31. 
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tinued her round-the-clock ministrations under Bickerdyke’s 
supervision, until the last of the wounded had been removed 
to the hospitals at Paducah, Cairo, Mound City, and St. 
Louis.” 

When a captain of the Fifty-seventh Illinois Infantry told 


of his experience at Shiloh, he lauded the work of Cairo’s 
Angel: 

God bless Mary Safford! She saved my life. When I was 
wounded .. . I was carried on board the hospital boat, where she 
was in attendance. My wound got to bleeding, and, though I was 
faint from loss of blood, I did not know what was the matter. She 
found it out, for she slipped in a pool of blood beside my bed, and 
called a surgeon . . . just in time to save my life. Gracious! how 
that little woman worked! She was everywhere, doing everything, 
straightening out affairs, soothing and comforting, and sometimes 
praying, dressing wounds, cooking and nursing, and keeping the 
laggards at their work. For herself, she seemed to live on air. 

And she had grit, too. . . . They brought Sam Houston’s son 
aboard, wounded, a rebel officer, . . . and ordered one of the pri- 
vates removed from a comfortable berth he had, to make room for 
this young traitor. You should have seen Miss Safford! She 
straightened up, as if she were ten feet tall, and declared, in a grand 
way, that “the humblest Union soldier should not be removed to 
make room for a rebel officer, not if that officer were General Lee 
himself!’ She . . . looked so resolute that they were glad to find 
another berth for Sam Houston’s son. I do not wonder that all 
the boys called her “the Cairo angel!” She was the only one that 
seemed to know what to do on that boat.** 


Once the pressure of evacuating Shiloh’s wounded was 
ended, Mary again collapsed. No longer could she carry 
on even a partial program of hospital visitation. Some 


months later her brother and the family physician reached 


17. Brockett and Vaughan, Woman’s Work in the Civil War, 163, 358; 
Baker, Cyclone in Calico, 103-4; Young, Women and the Crisis, 168. 

18. Quoted in Livermore, My Story of the War, 214-15. This quotation 
could not be traced; it is not in William W. Cluett, History of the 57th 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry (Princeton, IIl., 1886). 
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the decision that nothing except removal from Cairo could 
save Mary from more relapses and the danger of possible 
death. About this time the Saffords heard that former Illi- 
nois Governor Joel A. Matteson and his family, friends of 
the Joliet years, were planning an extended tour and period 
of residence in Europe. It was arranged that Mary should 
accompany them. Four years later, eighteen months after 
the war, Mary returned, refreshed and invigorated.” 

To her surprise, she found that by this time she was con- 
sidered a heroine of the hospital relief movement of the war 
years. Months earlier Frank Moore of New York City, au- 
thor and editor of more than a score of notable volumes on 
the Revolution and the Civil War, had sent a letter inviting 
her to contribute an account of her experiences as a hospital 
relief worker to his forthcoming Women of the War; Their 
Heroism and Self-Sacrifice (Hartford, 1866). On her re- 
turn from Europe she replied that she would be glad to 


oblige, provided she could meet his publication deadline. 


She did not know then that Moore’s book would appear 


within the month — without her story. But this did not 
really matter, said Mary, since “my work was so early nipped 
in the bud by impaired health . . . that it seems scarcely 
worth the while to mention what I began and _ others 
finished.’’*” 

Neither her modesty nor circumstances, however, were 
enough to prevent her story from being recorded following 
the close of the war. More than year before her return 
from Europe, S. Emma E. Edmonds in Nurse and Spy in the 

19. Brockett and Vaughan, Woman’s Work in the Civil War, 359; Cleave, 
Biographical Cyclopaedia, 466; Chicago Tribune, July 8, 1864; Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript, Dec. 16, 1891. 


20. Safford to Moore, Cairo, Ill., Dec. 28, 1866, New York Historical 
Society. 
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Mary J. Safford—this photograph 
was taken in Dresden, Germany, 
evidently soon after her arrival in 
Europe with former Governor 
Matteson and his family. 





Union Army (Hartford, 1865) had reprinted the Angel of 
Cairo letter about Mary’s work from a Chicago newspaper. 
Miss Edmonds, who had visited Mary in Cairo early in the 
war, vouched for the letter’s accuracy.” Mary herself wrote 
modestly and briefly of her hospital relief work for L. P. 
Brockett and Mary C. Vaughan for their Woman’s Work 
in the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1868), but the authors re- 
cast the unassuming account of her contribution and 
garnished it with a laudatory half-page quotation from Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and the complete Angel of Cairo 
letter.” 

All this did not profoundly interest the unostentatious 
Mary Safford, for her mind was set upon a career in medi- 
cine and surgery. Within several months she enrolled in 
the New York Medical College for Women and was grad- 
uated in 1869. She went again to Europe for fifteen months 
of surgical training in the General Hospital of Vienna. Ad- 
ditional surgery was performed at the University of Breslau, 


21. P. 360. 
22. Pp. 357-61. 
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where she was credited with the first ovariotomy performed 
by a woman.” 
On her return to America she entered private practice 


in Chicago as a homeopathic physician, and in 1873, when 
the Boston University School of Medicine was organized, 
she joined its faculty as a professor of women’s diseases. 


She simultaneously engaged in private practice and served 
until declining health forced her retirement in 1886. Soon 
afterward she moved with her two adopted daughters to 
the resort town of Tarpon Springs, Florida, where her 
brother, Anson P. K. Safford, territorial governor of Arizona, 
1869-1877, and father of that state’s public school system, 
also resided. In 1872 she had married James Blake, but 
she never mentioned him and he remained in the back- 
ground. Their marriage probably ended in divorce in 1880, 
the year she changed her name back to Safford. During 
her medical career she lectured and wrote pamphlets on 
women’s clothing, diet, exercise, and hygiene. She also 
worked vigorously to enlarge professional opportunities for 
her sex and identified herself with educational and other 
social reform movements in both Boston and Tarpon 
Springs.” 

Try as she did, Mary could not forget her war experience 
and, most of all, Mother Bickerdyke, who by example and 
counsel had turned Mary’s service from the ministrations 
of an angel of poetry and fiction to the realities of wartime 


23. New York Medical College for Women, Seventh Annual Announce- 
ment, 1869-1870; Cleave, Biographical Cyclopaedia, 466; Sammons, “Mary J. 
Safford, M. D.,” 262. 

24. Boston University School of Medicine, annual announcements, 1873- 
1886; Cleave, Biographical Cyclopaedia, 466; Sammons, “Mary J. Safford, 
M. D.,” 262; Boston city directories, 1873-1881. Mary Safford’s lengthy will, 
dated June 20, 1884, contains much sentiment and numerous references to 
friends but makes no mention of her former husband. Probate Court Records, 
Will Number 88867, Suffolk County, Mass. 
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Photos by Guyla Moreland, Cairo 


Cairo Girl Scouts Mary Jane Dunker, left, and Sharon Althoff 
unveil the Daughters of the American Revolution plaque honoring 
Mary J]. Safford, “Cairo’s Angel.” The ceremony took place on 
the lawn of the Cairo Public Library on April 22 during the 1961 
Spring Tour of the Illinois State Historical Society. Also partict- 
pating in the ceremony were Girl Scout Gail Beadles and Mrs. 
Harold Bowers of the DAR. Below is a close-up of the plaque. 
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nursing. When Mary was a medical student in New York 
City, she became interested in an effort of Horace Greeley, 
famed editor of the New York Tribune, and Henry Ward 
Beecher, the outspoken social reform preacher of New York, 
to clean up the vice and squalor of that city. It was Mary 
who recommended Mrs. Bickerdyke to head the task, and 
she went to Washington especially to see her about taking 
the job. Several years later, in turn, it was Mrs. Bicker- 
dyke who asked Mary, by then teaching and practicing 
medicine in Boston, to help raise several hundred dollars 
in that city for the relief of distressed farmers in Kansas 
who were victims of a severe grasshopper plague.” 

In her own estimation, Mary Safford’s professional career 
was the major contribution of her life. Her Civil War 
nursing service, she thought, was comparatively brief and 


consequently unimportant, except that it was the turning 
point in her life, the factor above all that interested her in 


medicine and surgery. But today, as a century ago, the 
public knows her as the Civil War Angel of Cairo.” 


25. Baker, Cyclone in Calico, 228-29, 232-33. 

26. On April 22, 1961, a bronze plaque on the lawn of the A. B. Safford 
Memorial Library (the gift of Mrs. A. B. Safford in 1883), Cairo, was 
dedicated to Mary Jane Safford to commemorate her Civil War hospital 
relief activities by the Egyptian Chapter of the Daughters of the American 


Revolution. 
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Walter B. Hendrickson is a professor of history at MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville. This article is a shortened version of 
the first chapter of a history of the Illinois State Academy 

of Science which he is preparing under a grant from the 
Academy. It is not an official history, however, and the 
conclusions are those of the author. Professor Hendrickson 

is also the recipient of a grant from the National Science 
Foundation for research on urban academies of science 
founded in the Midwest during the early nineteenth century. 





IN ILLINOIS, as in the rest of the country, there was 
a growing interest in natural history during the 1850’s. 
Everywhere there was emphasis on the development of na- 
tural resources such as coal, minerals, and building ma- 
terials, and to aid in that development the Illinois legisla- 
ture established a state geological survey in 1851.’ About 
the same time a movement to improve agriculture, by then 
generally recognized as dependent on scientific knowledge, 
resulted in the organization of state horticultural and agri- 
cultural societies. In the rich and rapidly growing city of 
Chicago an academy of natural sciences was founded in 


1. Laws of Illinois, 17 G. A., 1 Sess., 154-55; A. R. Crook, A History 
of the Illinois State Museum of Natural History (Springfield, 1907), 7-8; 
George P. Merrill, ed. and comp., Contributions to a History of American 
State Geological and Natural History Surveys (Smithsonian Institution 
Bulletin 109, Washington, 1920), 64-72; C. W. Rolfe, “Investigations 
Previous to the Founding of the Present Geological Survey,” Papers Pre- 
sented to the Quarter Centennial Celebration of the Illinois State Geological 
Survey (Illinois State Geological Survey Bulletin No. 60, Urbana, 1931), 
24-25. 
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1856 under the leadership of young Robert Kennicott, an 
enthusiastic collector and student of Illinois wildlife,* and in 
Missouri that year the well-known botanist Dr. George 
Engelmann was the mainspring in starting the Academy 
of Science of St. Louis.” 

In the same era educators were beginning to advocate 
the teaching of natural science in the schools, not only for 


practical purposes but also because they believed, as one 


scientist put it, that an acquaintance with the world of 
nature would demonstrate “the power and wisdom of the 
Creator” so “that eventually one could comprehend God’s 
design for the Cosmos.’”* 

In this atmosphere the organization of a statewide natural 
history society was proposed by Cyrus Thomas of Jackson 
County. Thomas was born in Tennessee in 1825 and edu- 
cated in the village school and the small academy at Jones- 
boro. Devoted to natural history from boyhood, he had 
planned to be a doctor (as were so many of the natural 
scientists of the time) but never made it to medical school ; 
instead, in 1849, he came to southern Illinois, where he 
taught school, studied law, and collected insects. In mid- 
nineteenth century few men made their living as scientists, 
but many, like Thomas, spent more of their waking hours 
at it than they did at their bread-and-butter work. Al- 
though Thomas practiced law for ten years, he spent ever 
more time in the serious study of entomology and eventually 


2. William K. Higley, Historical Sketch of the Academy (Chicago Acade- 
my of Sciences, Special Publication No. 1, Chicago, 1902), 5-6. 

3. Henry M. Whelpley, “A Sketch of the History of the Academy,” 
Transactions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, XVI (1906): xxiii-xxiv; 
Ralph S. Bates, Scientific Societies in the United States (2d ed., New York, 
1958), 49-52. 

4. Proceedings of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, The Illinois 
Teacher: Organ of the State Teachers’ Association, IV (1858): 12-13. 
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became a professional scientist, serving as state entomologist 
and professor of natural science at Southern Illinois Normal 


University, Carbondale. In his later years he turned to 
anthropology and did important research for the United 
States Bureau of Ethnology.* 

Thomas’s proposal for a state natural history society was 
made in a letter presented to the Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in December, 1857, by Charles E. Hovey, president of 
the new State Normal University at Bloomington. Thomas 
wrote that the natural history society should have for its 
objects (1) the study of the “Flora, Fauna, Geology and 
Mineralogy of Illinois,” (2) the publication of information 
about natural history, and (3) the founding of a museum. 
He proposed that the museum be located at the Normal 
School and that the society hold annual meetings there for 
the purpose of presenting and discussing scientific papers. 
The ‘Teachers’ Association endorsed the proposal and di- 
rected Hovey and Newton Bateman to call an organization 
meeting.” 

Thomas’s suggestion was in line with the aims of the new 
agricultural and horticultural societies. As an article in 
the Prairie Farmer pointed out, Illinois farmers had backed 
the Normal School because it would teach agriculture; and 
necessary to the teaching of scientific agriculture was a 
basic knowledge of botany, zoology, and mineralogy, which 
the legislature had declared should be taught there. Thus 
the Normal School could train teachers in the natural sci- 
ences so that they could give public school children the basic 


5. Harlow B. Mills, “From 1858 to 1958,” Illinois Natural History Survey 


Bulletin, XXVII (Dec., 1958): 93-94; Walter Hough, “Cyrus Thomas,” 
Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII: 426. 

6. Proceedings of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 1858, pp. 12, 
18; “Illinois Natural History Convention,” Transactions of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society . . . 1857-58, III (1859): 637-38. 
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information necessary for further education in agriculture.’ 


An anonymous writer declared in the Prairie Farmer that 
Normal was intended for the farmers, having been thrown 


to them “like a bone to a dog,” because of their “growling 


398 


for an ‘Industrial University.’ ” 

On June 30, 1858, seven months after the presentation of 
Thomas’s proposal, the Illinois Natural History Society was 
organized in the rooms of the Normal University. Presiding 
at the organization meeting was Jonathan B. Turner, a 
former teacher at Illinois College in Jacksonville, who was 
interested in agriculture and horticulture.’ With Turner 
in the chair, President Hovey of Normal stated the reasons 


7. Emery’s Journal of Agriculture and The Prairie Farmer, III (1859) : 
24-25. 

8. Ibid., II (1858): 358; Helen E. Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises: 
Illinois State Normal University, 1857-1957 (Normal, 1956), 3-39. The 
Industrial University was the institution that Jonathan B. Turner and others 
had been urging upon both the state legislature and Congress, and it would 
include the teaching of agriculture in its curriculum. In 1867 their efforts 
culminated in the creation of Illinois Industrial University, now the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, at Urbana. 

g. Ibid., 11-26; Mary T. Carriel, The Life of Jonathan Baldwin Turner 
(Jacksonville, 1911), 258-59. 
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for calling the meeting and again read Thomas’s statement. 
A few others spoke, making it clear that the purpose of the 
proposed organization was “to concentrate and enlarge our 
researches in the study of the Natural History of the state.”’* 
Named to draw up a constitution were Charles D. Wilber, 


instructor of geology at Normal; Daniel Wilkins, principal 


of the Female Institute at Bloomington; Dr. Frederick 
Brendel of Peoria, a German Forty-eighter with a European 
education in medicine and natural science;'* Charles D. 
Bragdon, associate editor of the Prairie Farmer; and George 
P. Rex of Pike County.” 

The document they presented later that day was short 
and simple. It provided for a president, nine vice-presidents 
(one from each congressional district — a device adopted 
from the agricultural and horticultural societies), a treas- 
urer, a secretary, and a general agent. The latter was to 
“visit the different portions of this and other States; make 
collections of specimens, attend to exchanges with various 
societies, establish a system of co-operation and labor to in- 
cite a general interest in the study of Natural History.” (Al- 
though the constitution made no provision for the agent’s 
salary, he was paid by Normal University and given free 
transportation on the railroads.) Any person might become 
a member of the Society on the favorable vote of the mem- 
bers and the payment of a $1.00 entrance fee.** Unaccount- 


10. Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, July 1, 1858. 

11. Virginius H. Chase, “Frederick Brendel, the Pioneer Botanist of 
Peoria,” Transactions of the Illinois State Academy of Science, XXIV (Dec., 
1931): 73-79. 

12. It has been difficult to find biographical information about many of 
the men connected with the Natural History Society; not even first names 
have been determined in many cases. Any substantial biographical source 
will be cited, but bits of information found incidentally will not be docu- 
mented. 

13. “Illinois Natural History Society: Natural History Convention,” 
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ably there was no mention of annual dues. The constitu- 


tion was amended in 1859 to provide a $5.00 entrance fee 


and $2.00 annual dues thereafter; in 1860 the annual fee 
was made $1.00. 

The nominating committee reported at the evening ses- 
sion, and Turner was elected president; Hovey, secretary; 
and Wilber, general agent.* At the night session, which 
had been advertised by means of handbills passed around 
the town, President Turner delivered an address on “Mi- 
croscopic Insects.” He spoke not only from the standpoint 
of the educator but from that of the practical farmer and 
orchardist, saying that insects, fungi, and plant diseases 
were a threat to the nation because they destroyed food and 
other products of the soil that were required for the con- 
tinuing growth and prosperity of the nation. He went on 
to say that scientific knowledge was needed to meet this 
threat and that there was a great opportunity for young 
men in the West who would study science, especially en- 
tomology, since Illinois needed a “score of the best minds 
in the country, under some central head, like this society, 
or the Normal University, provided with the best micro- 


Transactions of the Illinois State Agricultural Society . . . 1857-'58, III 
(1859): 638-39. The proceedings of the Illinois Natural History Society 
for 1858 and 1859 were printed in Vol. III of Agricultural Society’s Trans- 
actions, pp. 638-85, and the proceedings for 1860, in Vol. IV, pp. 535-675. 
Charles D. Wilber edited and reprinted the proceedings as Transactions of 
the Illinois Natural History Society, 2d ed., Ser. 1, Vol. I (1861); no other 
volumes were published. Reports of the meetings of the Natural History 
Society appeared in The Illinois Teacher, IV (1858) : 258-59 and VI (1860) : 
253-62. Fragmentary accounts of the Society’s activities are in Emery’s 
Journal of Agriculture and The Prairie Farmer, II (1858): 20, 24, 323, 328, 
358, 387; III (1859): 90; IV (1860): 20, 36, 52. The Bloomington Daily 
Pantagraph also printed fragmentary accounts July 1, 1858; Dec. 21, 1861; 
Nov. 16, 1865; June 28, 1866; Dec. 20, 1867; Jan. 10, 1868; Nov. 27, 1869. 
These accounts have been collated, and unless there is additional information 
from another source, the Agricultural Society Transactions will be cited, 
as I.N.H.S. Proceedings, Trans. Ill. State Agric. Soc. 
14. I.N.H.S. Proceedings, Trans. Ill. State Agric. Soc., III: 639. 
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scopes and other needed apparatus for collecting and ex- 
amining a cabinet . . . [of] specimens; and the whole coun- 
try marshaled under them, much as Lieut. [Matthew F.) 
Maury proposes to organize on the science of meteorology.’”*” 

At this first meeting in 1858 the Society listened to the 
reading of two other scientific papers, the first by Dr. 
Brendel, “Forests and Forest Trees,”** and the second by 
Wilber, “The Corals of Iowa.” The second was not printed, 
but the one by Dr. Brendel marks him as a capable and well- 
informed scientist. He discussed the utility of forests to 
man, described the trees found in Illinois, and went into 
the matter of classification of species, holding that this 
could be done satisfactorily only by taking into account 
climate, soil, and other habitat factors. In this view 
Brendel agreed with the great botanists of the period like 
Asa Gray and George Engelmann (both of whom Brendel 
knew), who went into the field as often as they could and 


always insisted that their collectors submit environmental 


details with specimens.” 

The scientific papers presented at the meetings of 1859 
and 1860 included the following, dealing with the survey 
of natural history: “On Meteorology in Connection with 
Botanical Investigation,” by Dr. Brendel; “Orthoptera of 
Illinois,” ‘Notes on Illinois Insects,’ and “Mammals of 
Illinois,” all by Cyrus ‘Thomas; “‘Mosses of Illinois” and “Ad- 
ditions to the Flora of Illinois,’ by Dr. George Vasey; 
“Birds of Illinois, Catalogue” and “Taxidermy,” by Rich- 
ard H. Holder; “Geology of a Section of the Rock River 

15. Ibid., 643, 644-50; quotation from p. 648. 

16. Ibid., 651-61. 

17. These conclusions were reached after reading the letters of Engelmann 


to and from his collectors, and the letters of Gray to Engelmann. These 
letters are in the Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Valley,” by Dr. Oliver Everett. Then there was a group 
of papers that dealt with strange and remarkable natural 
phenomena: “Mastodon Giganteus,’ by Wilber; “The 
Water Lily,” by Brendel; ““The Great Tornado of 1860,” by 
James Shaw; and “Notes on the Great Drouth in °53 and 
54, by E. R. Roe. 

Others on science education were presented by ‘Thomas, 
“Plan for a Natural History Survey”; by Turner, “Power, 
Force and Matter’; and by J. H. Blodgett, “Object 
Lessons.”** 

The Illinois Natural History Society, founded so auspi- 
ciously in 1858, was in existence until 1871, but the years 
of its greatest activity were from 1858 to 1861." It was 
quiescent during the Civil War, enjoyed a brief revival from 
1866 to 1868, and then faded rapidly. The Society had 
only one meeting a year, and between meetings its work 
was directed by the general agent.*’ The first and only man 
to hold this office was Charles D. Wilber, about whom little 
biographical information has been found.” From his rec- 


20 


ord as general agent, however, it is clear that he had great 
energy, was a devoted and profoundly religious teacher, and 
a competent, though not original, scientist and that the early 
success of the Society was largely due to his hard work and 
enthusiasm. 

Wilber’s principal concern was to get the natural 
history survey of the state underway and to accumulate ma- 
terial for the museum. Since the Society was intimately 


connected with education, he aimed his appeals at school- 

18. See n. 13 above. 

19. The Society was chartered by the legislature in 1861. Private Laws 
of Illinois, 25 G. A. 55. 

20. The title changed, becoming secretary and then curator. 

21. Mills says that Wilber later became a consulting mining engineer. 
“From 1858 to 1958,” 86. 
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teachers as well as naturalists, and both the Illinois Teacher™* 
and the Prairie Farmer™ published his detailed instructions 
for collecting and preserving natural history objects. 

In his travels about the state Wilber met with most of 
the men already engaged in natural history work: Dr. 
Brendel; Cyrus Thomas; Robert Kennicott ; Amos Worthen, 
the state geologist, and his assistant, J. H. McChesney; E. S. 
Bond of Henry County and Richard H. Holder of Bloom- 
ington, ornithological collectors; and Dr. Vasey of Mc- 
Henry County, botanist. Others whose specialties are not 
known were Samuel Bartley, an associate of ‘Thomas’s in 
Jackson County; Judge William H. Snyder of Belleville; 
Dr. E. R. Roe of Bloomington; and Professor Sheldon and 
R. G. Oakes of Kane County.” 

Typical of these men was Dr. George Vasey, of Eng- 
land, who came to the United States as a boy and grew up 
in New York, where his enthusiasm and talent for natural 
science attracted the attention of Asa Gray and John Tor- 
rey. After earning his M.D. degree, Vasey came west and 
practiced medicine while he botanized, being especially de- 
lighted with the variety of plant life found on the still- 


virgin prairies of northern Illinois. In all, Dr. Vasey con- 
tributed over a thousand specimens to the museum at Nor- 
mal, before leaving Illinois to serve as a botanist with the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington.” 


22. Clharles]. D. Wiilber]., “Directions for the Study of Natural History,” 
The Illinois Teacher, V (1859): 186-88. 

23. Emery’s Journal of Agriculture and The Prairie Farmer, II (1858): 
387. 

24. C. D. Wilber’s report on the Illinois Natural History Society to 
President Hovey, 1858, published in the Second Biennial Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction . . . for the Years 1857-58 (1859), 
409; cited hereafter as Wilber, Report to Hovey, 1858. 

25. “George Vasey,” Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, XXVIII (1893): 401; Wilber, Report to Hovey, 1858, pp. 408-10. 
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Another leading collector for the Society was Robert 
Kennicott, then engaged in building a natural history mu- 
seum at Northwestern University and promoting the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences. Kennicott was a protégé of 
Spencer F. Baird of the Smithsonian Institution and with 
Baird’s encouragement was making his own natural history 
survey of the state. 

At a meeting of the Society in 1860, “commissions” in the 
various branches of natural history were formed so that 
men of like interests living in different parts of the state 
could work together.” Wilber also opened negotiations for 
the exchange of material with the geological surveys of 
surrounding states and with foreign missionaries and other 
persons in Europe and Asia.” 

As a result of the volunteer work of these amateur nat- 


uralists, sixty thousand specimens then worth an estimated 
$23,000 had been collected by 1862 and were on display in 


Society’s museum on the third floor of the main building 
at Normal University. To a modern museum-goer, the 
natural history museum, like others of the period, would 
have appeared stiff and formal, because it was simply an 
ordered display of individual objects — no dioramas, no 
charts, no plastic mushrooms. Yet its collections were of 
real significance to the student who could give them the 
prolonged and detailed study that was impossible in the 
field; to the public the museum was impressive because of 
the very bulk of the collections. 


Two large halls connected by an archway constituted the 
26. James A. James, “Robert Kennicott: Pioneer Illinois Natural Scien- 
tist and Arctic Explorer,” Papers in Illinois History . . . 1940 (Springfield, 


1941), 22-39. 

27. I.N.H.S. Proceedings, Trans. Ill. State Agric. Soc. . . . 1859-60, IV 
(1861): 539. 

28. Wilber, Report to Hovey, 1858, p. 409. 
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The “Museum of Geology and Natural History” of the Illinois Natural 
History Society in the State Normal University building in Bloomington. 
This drawing is from the Transactions of the Illinois State Agricultural 
Society, Vol. IV (1859-1860). 


museum, which had a high ceiling and a floor space meas- 
uring thirty-three by one hundred feet. Holder had made 


the floor plan and designed the cases after visiting mu- 
seums in Salem, Massachusetts; Philadelphia; and Boston. 
A variety of methods was used to display the exhibits. The 
ornithology department had twelve cases, each four feet 
by eight feet and ten feet high, made of “pure French glass.” 
The birds, which had been donated by Holder and Bond, 
were principally those of Illinois. Each specimen was 
mounted stiffly on its perch, and they were arranged in 
families on the shelves. 

Another dozen plate glass display cases were three feet 
wide by twelve feet long and about three and a half feet 
high. On the bottom level of these cases were specimens 
of coal fossils, many of them too large to be placed on 
shelves. The space at the top of these cases was eight inches 
deep and contained carboniferous fossils and shells. 

The botany and entomology exhibits were housed in 960 
drawers (three inches deep and fifteen by eighteen inches 
in size), each fitted with a glass cover. Above the cases of 
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drawers were shelves for other fossils, ores, minerals, and 
crystals. Both the drawers and shelves were protected by 


doors. 

Another series of exhibits was devoted to what was then 
called “economical geology” — the various ores and samples 
taken at each step in their manufacture into finished prod- 
ucts. Other features of the museum were the library, which 
contained scientific works, reports, and papers of the So- 
ciety, and a series of paintings, by J. E. Bryant of Bloom- 
ington, illustrating the great eras of geological time. These 
were hung around the walls above the cases. Each specimen 
in the museum was labeled with its scientific name, the place 
where it had been found, and the name of the donor.” 

The purpose of the museum, Wilber wrote, was “simply 
to present a type of all the species of existence in the various 
kingdoms of nature, ancient and modern, arranged in 
groups, according to the type or affinity of each group. It 
is a human attempt to represent, as far as possible, the divine 
idea of creation, by a real panorama of objects.” He went 
on to say: 

By the judicious use of this great collection . . . students .. . 
can obtain a general survey of our material resources, and will 
learn one important fact at least, that our home facilities for ed- 
ucation, by the new or reformed method of object lessons are un- 
equaled. Let the pupil see this fine array of the ‘medals of creation’ 

. and ask him . . . if the works of God do not impress him with 
higher conceptions of the wisdom, beneficence and accompanying 
presence of the great Creator? 

Let no one then ask, does Illinois want such a museum? or in- 


quire what good it will do, or what useful purpose it may serve. 
A few will ask these questions. Such persons belong rather to a 


29. Wilber, ed., Trans. Ill. Nat. Hist. Soc., I (1861): 145-47. The 


museum was dedicated and opened to the public in Dec., 1861. 
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past epoch, and may be termed the fossils of society, who are ready 
to be labeled and laid away.*° 

As he had anticipated, his objectives were questioned, ap- 
parently because he became so absorbed in creating a mu- 
seum for teaching purposes that he neglected the utilitarian 
functions of the Society in behalf of agriculture. When he 
reported, for example, that the museum would display ob- 
jects from Europe and other parts of the world, the Prairie 
Farmer said bluntly that it was more important to have 
plants of Illinois than shells from the Sandwich Islands, be- 
cause farmers would not benefit from such strange things.” 
Perhaps it was this criticism that brought Wilber to say, 
“AGRICULTURE 15 NATURAL HISTORY APPLIED.” 

Although some additions were made to museum collec- 
tions during the early days of Civil War, activity had al- 
most stopped by 1862, when Wilber reported to Hovey: 

Hard as the work was, our progress was remarkable until the 
war broke out, which is death to Science and Art. But even amidst 
the smoke and carnage of the past eighteen months, we have added 
many thousand specimens to the collection; but the grand work 
must stop now, for a while at least. There are too few to help — 
nearly every naturalist is in the army — there is no money, and the 
future is unpropitious indeed.** 

Wilber himself left in 1864, and the Society ceased to 
function.” 

Not until after the Civil War was there a revival of 


30. Wilber, Report to President Hovey, in Fourth Biennial Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction . . . 1861-1862, pp. 81-83; cited 
hereafter as Wilber, Second Report to Hovey. 

Emery’s Journal of Agriculture and The Prairie Farmer, II (1858): 
358. 
. Wilber, ed., Trans. Ill. Nat. Hist. Soc., 4. 

33. Wilber, Second Report to Hovey, 83. 

34. Stephen A. Forbes, “History of the Former State Natural History 
Societies of Illinois,” Trans. Ill. State Acad. Sci., I (1908): 19. This article 
was also published in Science, XXVI (n.s., 1907) : 892-98. 
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scientific activity in the state. It was brought about then 
by a forceful newcomer to Illinois science, John Wesley 
Powell, born in New York in 1834 and educated at Wheaton, 
Illinois, and Oberlin colleges. As a student at Wheaton he 
began the study of Illinois natural history on summer ex- 
ploring trips by rowboat or skiff on the Illinois, Ohio, and 
Mississippi rivers. In 1859 he was enlisted by Wilber in 
the Society’s natural history survey, and in 1860 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the commission on conchology.” Aft- 
er service in the Civil War, Powell went to Illinois Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington as professor of geology and was 
soon made professor of natural science. He renewed his 
interest in the Natural History Society and with other en- 
thusiasts in Bloomington organized a local chapter.“ The 
Society’s museum had fallen into disrepair since Wilber’s 
departure, and few University students studied science or 
made use of the museum. The University’s policy on the 
teaching of science in that day was later outlined by David 
Felmley, who became president of the school in 1goo: 


It is a question whether faculty or board [Board of Education, 
the governing body of the University] were fully persuaded of the 
real value of these studies. ‘They were postponed to the latter part 
of the course. Chemistry preceded the others from a belief that it 
would solve the problems of animal and vegetable physiology. 
Zoology was put at the end of the senior year; later it was an elec- 
tive; some years it was not taught at all.** 


The lack of instruction in science was even more deplorable 
than Felmley’s statement indicates, for only a small number 


35. William Culp Darrah, Powell of the Colorado (Princeton, N.J., 
1951), 3-46. 

36. Ibid., 47-79; Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, Nov. 16, 1865. 

37. David Felmley, “The Development of the Course of Study,” in 
Semi-Centennial History of the Illinois State Normal University (n.p., 1907), 
57: 
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of students ever became seniors. For example, out of 506 


students who had enrolled in the school between the time 
it opened in 1857 and the winter term of 1862, only fifty- 


two completed the three-year course and received diplomas. 
Actually, most students attended for only one year.” 

The neglect of the museum by the University alarmed 
Powell, and at a meeting of the Illinois Natural History 
Society in June, 1866, he proposed that the Society con- 
sult with the Board of Education about obtaining state funds 
for the support of the museum. Until more permanent ar- 
rangements could be made, Dr. Joseph Sewall, professor 
of natural sciences at Normal,” was to have charge of the 
museum for the Society. Since displays had been disar- 
ranged and some things stolen, Sewall was to open the mu- 
seum to the public only on Fridays, and even then all cases 
were to be “firmly closed.” On Powell’s motion a com- 
mittee was appointed to seek funds from the Board,** and 
Powell himself prepared and signed an appeal that was 
submitted to the Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
Normal’s president, Richard Edwards. In his statement 
Powell declared that the objectives of the Society were (1) 
to promote original research in natural history, (2) to make 
a natural history survey of the state, (3) to supply Illinois 
schools and colleges with natural history specimens, and (+4) 
to build and maintain a central museum at Normal.” It 
is clear from this statement that there was no longer any 
emphasis on the relationship between the study of natural 


38. Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises, 95. 

39. Tbid., 78. 

40. Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, June 30, 1866. Darrah, Powell of 
the Colorado, 78, says that Powell was chairman of the committee, but the 
Pantagraph does not name him as a committee member. 

41. Sixth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

1865-1866, p. 233. 
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John Wesley Powell as he ap- 
peared in 1869. Later he grew a 
full beard, and earlier pictures 
show him without the mustache 
but with the whiskers. 


science and the improvement of agriculture. The farmers 


were now promoting an IIlinois Industrial University, which 
would be founded in 1867 at Urbana as an agricultural and 
mechanical arts school under the 1862 act of Congress es- 
tablishing state land grant colleges. ‘The state’s horticul- 
turists, who had also given the Society support at an ear- 
lier time, were working for the appointment of a state en- 
tomologist, and this, too, was achieved in 1867.” 

Thus the Board of Education remained the only possible 
backer of the Society, and Powell told the Board that the 
objectives he had stated could be effected only by a full- 
time general commissioner and curator; without such an 
officer the work already done would be wasted, and the 
museum would be of no value to anyone. He estimated 
that it would cost $2,500 annually to achieve the purposes 
of the Society — $1,000 for the museum expenses and $1,500 


for the salary of the curator — and even then the Society 
42. Mills, “From 1858 to 1958,” 88-91; F. Garvin Davenport, “Natural 
Scientists and the Farmers of Illinois, 1865-1900,” Journal of the Illinois 


State Historical Society, LI (Winter, 1958) : 360. 
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and its members would have to give voluntarily of time and 
talent to do the field work of the survey. He proposed that 
the funds be sought from the legislature on the grounds that 
educational interests would be served and that the people 
of the whole state would benefit.“ 

The Board of Education approved the plan, and Powell 
went to Springfield to lobby for the appropriation. ‘The 
legislature voted the funds, and in March, 1867, Powell was 
appointed curator by the Board.” 

From this moment, contrary to all expectations, the Illi- 
nois Natural History Society ceased to be an effective agent 
for the advancement of scientific investigation or science 
education in Illinois. The Society still owned the natural 
history objects in the museum and the cases in which they 
were displayed, and its directors were required by law to be 
consulted on the appointment of a curator, but the governing 
body of Normal University, which held the purse strings, did 
in fact determine who the curator would be and what 
policies and programs he would carry out in the name of the 
Society. There is some question, also, of the good faith of 
John Wesley Powell in working for the legislative appropria- 
tion and the job of curator, because he immediately used 
his position and his influence with the Board of Education to 
promote his plan to explore the Rocky Mountain region. 
He argued that the natural history objects gathered there 
would augment the museum’s collections and that dupli- 
cates would be distributed to schools and colleges. But the 
Rocky Mountain specimens, while of great interest, would 
not teach much about the natural history of Illinois. Fur- 


43. Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sixth Biennial Report, 233-35; 
Lindsay G. Morris, “John Wesley Powell, Scientist and Educator” (M.S. 
thesis, Illinois State Normal University, 1947), 36-39. 

44. Public Laws of Illinois, 25 G. A., 21. 
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thermore, the expedition would take out of Illinois the stu- 
dents and collectors who undoubtedly would have studied 
Illinois flora and fauna if they had not been attracted by 
Powell’s glamour and the excitement of exploration in far- 
away places. 

It is not that Powell was dishonest, or that he was not 
sincerely devoted to science, or that his explorations did 
not yield important scientific information. He was honest, 
he was a dedicated scientist, and his contributions to geology, 
ethnology, and conservation were very great. But the work 
he carried on in the name of the Illinois Natural History 
Society had nothing to do with science in Illinois.” 

During Powell’s three trips to the West, in 1867, 1868, 
and 1869, when he was curator of the Natural History So- 
ciety museum at Normal, he of course could not work with 
either the Society or the museum, except in the arrange- 
ment of the material brought from the West. It seemed a 
hopeless situation as far as the few members of the Society 
were concerned, and in 1869 it was generally agreed that 
the Society should divest itself of any further responsibility 
for the museum and go out of existence.** The final decision 
was taken out of the hands of the Society in 1871, when the 


45. Darrah, Powell of the Colorado, 78-80; Marshall, Grandest of Enter- 
prises, 118-29. Professor Marshall is very critical of Powell’s conduct, con- 
veying the impression that Powell was self-seeking and that he used the 
Natural History Society and Normal University to promote his own interests. 
Darrah, Powell of the Colorado, 78, and Wallace E. Stegner, Beyond the 
Hundreth Meridian: John Wesley Powell and the Second Opening of the 
West (New York, 1954), 18, both admit that Powell sought the job because 
he was ambitious and saw larger opportunities at Normal. After he got the 
job, he saw how he could use his position for the advancement both of 
science and his own scientific reputation. Stegner, ibid., says that Powell 
was a “politician and promoter . . . superimposed upon the earnest 
amateur naturalist,’ but neither Stegner nor Darrah implies that any base 
ambition was involved. In his Master’s thesis on Powell, Morris emphasizes 
Powell’s career as a master teacher and resourceful leader of field trips. 

46. Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, Nov. 27, 1869. 
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legislature attached to its $2,500 museum appropriation the 
provision that the Natural History Society should transfer 
to Normal University its claim to the cases and exhibits. 
This was done in June, 1871; the Board of Education took 
legal ownership of the museum;” and the Illinois Natural 
History Society was disbanded. 

A second statewide scientific organization, more limited 
in its objectives than the Illinois Natural History Society, 
was founded at Normal University two years later. This 
was the High School and College Association of Natural 
History, which was established in 1873 and existed until 
1875. It was started by Stephen A. Forbes, the curator of 
the museum at Normal, who took over when Powell was 
employed by the United States government to make a sur- 
vey of the western territories. Forbes, born in Illinois in 
1844, was an almost self-taught naturalist, although he did 
have formal education in other fields at Beloit Academy 
and Rush Medical College. In 1872, after a period of 


47. Eleventh Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
. 1875-1876, pp. 324-25; Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises, 128. 
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school teaching and natural science research, he was named 
professor of zoology and curator of the museum at Normal. 
Five years later that museum was made the State Labora- 
tory of Natural History, and Forbes’s title was changed to 
director.** 

Soon after his arrival at Normal, Forbes found that the 
museum was not equipped to fulfill all of its obligations, 
for in 1872 the legislature specified that natural science be 
taught in the public schools. ‘The museum therefore had to 
be used not only to train teachers at Normal but also to 
supply natural history specimens to the schools and to other 
colleges. But the museum did not have sufficient Illinois 
material to provide the specimens needed. As a solution 
Forbes suggested forming a co-operative school and college 
association, and at the December, 1873, meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the natural history group was for- 
mally organized. Each member was to collect objects in 
his own locality and send them to the museum, where 
Forbes would arrange them into proper exhibits and _ re- 
distribute the collections to the participating schools so that 
each received “a judicious selection from the whole num- 
ber sent by all.”*° 

The scheme had limited success because only a few 
teachers participated, but Forbes felt that it was worth 
while since it encouraged teaching from nature and since 


48. Forbes became state entomologist in 1882 but continued to head the 
Laboratory. Both functions were later transferred to the University of Illinois 
and were combined in 1917 to form the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
which Forbes headed until his death in 1930. Mills, “From 1858 to 1958,” 
87-88, 94-98; Crook, The Illinois State Museum of Natural History, 11-12. 

49. Stephen A. Forbes to President Richard Edwards, Nov. 30, 1874, in 
the Tenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction . . . 
1873-1874, pp. 143-47; quotation from p. 145. A report of the activities 
of the School and College Association was published in The Poplar Science 
Monthly, V (May-Oct., 1874): 128. 
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the Association’s annual meetings offered teachers an op- 
portunity to discuss their problems. About thirty schools 
were represented in the Association, and about half of those 
actually collected material.” 

Forbes also stimulated natural history study among teach- 
ers when, in 1875, he organized a summer school at Normal 
patterned after the famous school of Harvard Professor 
Louis Agassiz where teaching was done in the field. At a 
second summer term in 1878, enthusiastic students founded 
the Agassiz Society,” and from this grew a new organiza- 
tion, the State Natural History Society, with State Geologist 
Amos Worthen as president and Forbes as secretary. By 
the end of 1879 it had sixty-six members, ten of whom were 
professional scientists employed as college teachers or staff 
members of state agencies.” 

“This was the period,” Forbes said, “of the return to 
nature in the study of science,” and the new society fol- 
lowed the trend. It held two meetings each year, one a 
field trip and the other a formal program where scientific 
papers were read. ‘The field trips were especially enjoyed, 
but Forbes thought they were more for fellowship than per- 
manent scientific value. The Society continued to meet regu- 
larly, but attendance declined each year until so few were 
at the meeting at Jacksonville in 1885 that the organization 
was disbanded. The Society failed principally because there 


50. Forbes to Edwards, in the Superintendent of Public Instruction’s 
Tenth Biennial Report, 147-50. 

51. Forbes, “History of the Former State Natural History Societies,” 24. 

52. The Agassiz Association, a national organization with local and state 
branches for the encouragement of natural history interest among students 
and teachers had been formed in 1875. See Bates, Scientific Societies in 
the U.S., 110. There is no evidence that the Illinois group was ever affiliated 
with the national organization. 

53. Constitution and Record of Organization of the State Natural History 
Society of Illinois (Bloomington, 1879), 4. 
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were too few professional scientists in the state to maintain 


a vigorous scientific program.” 

A permanent and effective organization of the scientists 
of Illinois was not to be achieved until 1907, when the IIli- 
nois State Academy of Science was founded, combining all 
the purposes of its forerunners into its two-fold program: 
(1) the education of school children to appreciate and un- 
derstand the world of nature and (2) the encouragement of 
original research by advanced students and mature scientists. 


54. Forbes, “A History of the Former Natural History Societies of IIli- 
nois,” 25-29; quotation from p. 25. 
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ONE OF THE earliest effects of the Civil War was the 
division of the major Protestant religious denominations into 
northern and southern factions. By the end of 1861 the 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Protestant Episcopal 
churches had split over the slavery and secession issues. 
Paul Buck states that “Northern pulpits assailed slavery 
and disunion as sins. Southern pulpits upheld them as 
sacred foundations of society and charged the North with 


‘As the war pro- 


sinful conduct in acting against them.” 
gressed, the ministers of both sides continually assured their 
congregations that God was on their side and that He would 
see them safely through the crisis. 

In the spring of 1865 the Confederacy was near its end; 
the first two weeks of April brought the fall of Richmond 
and the surrender of Robert E. Lee and his army. The 
ministers of the North could now claim “positive” proof 
that God was on their side, for why else would He have al- 
lowed them to achieve such success on the battlefield. On 
April 14 the flag of the United States was raised once more 


1. Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900 (Boston, 1937), 60. 
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over the battered ruins of Fort Sumter and triumph seemed 
complete. But that evening Abraham Lincoln was shot at 
Ford’s Theatre, and by the next morning he was dead. 

The shock in the North caused by Lincoln’s assassination 
was unparalleled. Stores and offices were closed, bells 
tolled throughout the day, flags were at half mast (including 
the one at Fort Sumter), and buildings, residences, and 
churches were draped in black.” 

Within the next month and a half ministers of the North 
had many opportunities to express their views about the 
assassination and the coming Reconstruction. The day aft- 
er Lincoln’s death was Easter Sunday, when church 
attendance is traditionally greater than usual, and the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, April 19, 1865 — the day of the funeral 
in Washington — stores, docks, and exchanges were closed 


throughout the North, and many churches held services in 
honor of Lincoln. On April 23, as the Lincoln funeral train 


was on its way west to Springfield, numerous ministers spoke 
for the first time on Lincoln’s death, many having delayed 
because of the emotional strain they had been under on the 
previous Sunday or because they had not had time to pre- 
pare an adequate address. Lincoln’s body was finally in- 
terred at Springfield on May 4, 1865, but public excitement 
was not allowed to subside. On May 15 the trial of the 
conspirators began in Washington, and newspapers through- 
out the country followed the proceedings with verbatim or 
near-verbatim accounts of the trial, which continued through 
the entire month of June. These accounts had the effect of 

2. The Daily National Intelligencer of Washington, D.C.; The Chicago 
Daily Tribune; several New York newspapers including The World, Herald, 
Times, and Tribune; the Cincinnati Commercial; and two from Phila- 


delphia, The Press and The Daily News — all have accounts of the nation’s 
reaction to the President’s death. 
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keeping Lincoln’s assassination constantly before the pub- 
lic. June 1, 1865, was declared a day of “fast” by Andrew 
Johnson in honor of Lincoln. Once more, businesses were 
closed and stores and homes were draped in mourning 
black. 

Many of the sermons preached during this period were 
later published, and dozens are still extant in pamphlet 
form. A large part of each sermon was devoted to 
eulogizing the character and deeds of Abraham Lincoln. 
Metaphors were heaped on metaphors, and strings of de- 
scriptive adjectives were common. For example, Andrew 
L. Stone, speaking at the Park Street Church in Boston on 
April 16, 1865, described Lincoln as “the good, the great, 
the gentle, the kind, the large-hearted, the beloved Presi- 
dent.””* 

But sooner or later in all of these sermons the minis- 
ter reached the point where he felt he must try to justify 
the “dastardly” deed as a manifestation of God’s handi- 
work. All of them stated quite clearly that God did allow 
the assassination to take place and that it could not have 
happened without His sanction. John M. Lowrie, speak- 
ing on Easter Sunday at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, declared, “He who notices the falling 
sparrow has not allowed our Chief Magistrate to fall with- 
out a purpose.”* In his Detroit church, George Duffield 
stated, “What shall we say? What can we say, while weep- 
ing in the amazement and bewilderment of our grief, but 


3. Andrew L. Stone, A Discourse Occasioned by the Death of Abraham 
Lincoln (Boston, 1865), 10; cited hereafter as Stone, Death of Lincoln. 
Stone was a Congregational Trinitarian. 

4. John M. Lowrie, The Lessons of Our National Sorrow (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.,'1865), reprinted in The Magazine of History with Notes and Queries 
(New York, 1932), Extra No. 177, p. 58; cited hereafter as Lowrie, National 


Sorrow. 
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that God hath done it? . . . A holy and righteous God al- 
lowed it for his own wise and holy ends.’” 

The interpretations that thirty ministers of the North 
gave (in thirty-one sermons) for God’s allowing the tri- 
umphant North to be cast into profound sorrow and grief 
and for allowing Lincoln to be assassinated on the thresh- 
old of victory have been studied in detail. The sermons 
were selected at random, with the completeness of text and 
date of delivery being the main criteria. Most of them 
were published in pamphlet form within a few days after 
delivery, and most of the sermons had been delivered on 
April 16, 19, 23, and June 1. Many of the ministers’ in- 
terpretations reflect their personal or religious beliefs and 
seem odd or even ridiculous in certain cases. ‘They gave 
eleven theological justifications for the assassination, five 
of which pertain directly to the problem of Reconstruction, 
with the majority calling for an end to leniency and a pro- 


gram of “retributive justice.” ‘The ministers who advocated 
these beliefs wanted the South punished for the war, for 
slavery, and for Lincoln’s assassination, and they were will- 
ing to achieve that end by blaming the entire South for 
Lincoln’s assassination and by unfairly charging the Con- 
federacy with all types of barbarities and brutalities. The 


ministers of the North seem to have used the assassination 
as a means of promoting their own religious beliefs and 
vindictive views on Reconstruction. 

Of the thirty-one selected sermons, twenty-nine contain 
some mention of Reconstruction. The most common inter- 
pretation (given in twelve of the thirty-one sermons studied ) 


5. George Duffield, The Nation’s Wail (Detroit, 1865), reprinted in 
The Magazine of History with Notes and Queries (Tarrytown, N.Y., 1921), 
Extra No. 77, p. 30. This sermon was delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, on April 16, 1865. 
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was that God had removed Lincoln because he was too 
lenient on members of the Rebellion. Herrick Johnson, in 
a sermon before the Third Presbyterian congregation of 
Pittsburgh, spoke of the danger of Lincoln’s undue mercy 
toward Rebel leaders and declared, “So God took him away 
from war’s tumults and from retribution’s ungrateful office, 
— home.’® Another minister, Albert G. Palmer, recalled 
the incidents of Israel’s war with the Canaanites and com- 


pared God’s punishment of the Israelites with Lincoln’s 


assassination: 


But when Israel began to be lenient and sparing, whether from 
interest or a false sympathy, then the divine judgments fell upon 
them. . . . I fear this nation has never yet humbled itself “under 
the mighty hand of God.” . . . Even Mr. Lincoln said he “would 
save the Union with Slavery if he might; without Slavery if he 
must; but at all events the Union.” Was this his sin for which he 
was only permitted to see the Union “saved without Slavery,” but 
forbidden to remain to enjoy it?’ 


Another example of such rationalization was provided 
by David Murdoch, the pastor of the Congregational 
Church of New Milford, Connecticut. He warned against 
a false theology that would ignore “‘justice’’ and speak “only 
of mercy,” and speculated that leniency was _ Lincoln’s 
“oreatest defect” and perhaps the cause of his death. Con- 
tinuing with this line of reasoning, he stated: 

I do not affirm, absolutely, that this was so. I claim no infallible 


power wherewith to interpret the divine acts; but, on studying this 


matter in these intervening days, examining it in the light of God’s 


6. Herrick Johnson, “God’s Ways Unsearchable” (Pittsburgh, [1865]), 11. 
This sermon was delivered in Mozart Hall in Pittsburgh on April 23, 1865. 

7. Albert G. Palmer, “A Sermon Delivered at the Baptist Church, Stoning- 
ton Borough,” April 16, 1865 (Wakefield, R.I., 1865), reprinted in The 
Magazine of History with Notes and Queries (Tarrytown, N.Y., 1916), 
Extra No. 49, p. 11; cited hereafter as Palmer, “Sermon at Stonington 
Borough.” 
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book of providence and his book of redemption, I must say, that it 
seems very like a monition of God’s providence to this effect; and 
the conviction that it is so, only grows the stronger the more it is 
pondered.® 

Closely allied with this notion was the conception that 
God removed Lincoln so that a “firmer” and “fitter” hand 
might deal with Reconstruction policy.” Speaking in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Troy, New York, Marvin R. 
Vincent recalled that Lincoln had lived to see the triumph 
of his military program and at that moment “his life was 
cut short.’*® “I accept this as an indication that his work 
as an instrument of Providence ended here,” he declared, 
“and that the work of Reconstruction belonged to other 
and doubtless fitter instruments.” Another minister re- 
lated that Joshua had not been an equal in all points of 
view to Moses, but that he was better qualified for the par- 


b 


Completing his com- 


ticular circumstances “then existing.’ 
parison, he added, “So now, may not the present Adminis- 


tration be more likely to bring the rebellion to a wise and 
righteous termination, than our beloved President would 
have done?” In the next few paragraphs he described a 
plan for Reconstruction that called for the free use of the 
death penalty and then concluded, “To such work our 
generous, forgiving President was greatly disinclined. May 
it not, therefore, be well that the Wise Disposer of all events 
should remove him and give the sword to others, that jus- 
tice may be done.””* Morris C. Sutphen took this ration- 


8. David Murdoch, Death of Abraham Lincoln (Milford, Conn., 1865), 
11. This sermon was delivered on April 23, 1865. 

g. This contention was supported in nine of the selected sermons. 

10. Marvin R. Vincent, A Sermon on the Assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln (Troy, N.Y., 1865), 37; cited hereafter as Vincent, Assassination of 
Lincoln. This sermon was delivered on April 23, 1865. 

11. Thomas M. Hopkins, A Discourse on the Death of Abraham Lincoln 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1865), 6-7; cited hereafter as Hopkins, Discourse. This 
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alization a step further, contending that Johnson’s southern 
background made him especially suited for the work of 
Reconstruction: 


Is it not probable that the very humane policy he desired so much 
to inaugurate, would have proved prejudicial to the perpetuity of 
union and liberty, and that it was necessary that one, fresh from 
hand-to-hand grapple with treason, and familiar with its fiendish 
spirit, should be placed in power, so to punish rebellion, that it 
should never again raise its accursed head in the land? Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that God, having shielded the life of our 
loved President from the long meditated blow of his murderer . . . 
took him up to the higher duties and delights of the heavenly world, 
that one educated among the Southern people, well acquainted 
with their peculiar prejudices, and already largely experienced in 
the work of reconstruction, might accomplish this delicate and diffi- 
cult task? I trust, I believe, it is so.” 


Two ministers, however, took unusual stands on the is- 
sue of leniency. Charles Hammond, in addressing a united 
service of the Congregational and Methodist churches on 
June 1, 1865, questioned the wisdom of attributing Lin- 
coln’s death to God’s dissatisfaction with the President’s 


policy of “mercy and conciliation.” “Such a theory of the 


Divine purposes in the recent events,” he added, “suggests 
darker questions than it solves.” Hammond’s own justifi- 
cation for a period of harsh Reconstruction was peculiar: 


It is perhaps necessary now to talk of justice and not of mercy, 
for the reason that the murder of Mr. Lincoln, may have trans- 
formed, what seemed ordinary into most extraordinary traitors. 

But the character and fame of Mr. Lincoln can have nothing 
to do with questions of policy, which his own death has started. 


sermon was delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Bloomington, Ind., 
on April 19, 1865. 

12. Morris C. Sutphen, Discourse on the Occasion of the Death of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (Philadelphia, 1865), 18-19; cited hereafter as Sutphen, Dis- 
course on Lincoln’s Death. This sermon was delivered in the Spring Garden 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on April 16, 1865. 
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His administration cannot be criticised as faulty, because of the 
exigencies of the present hour. Because a severe policy is justi- 
fiable now, it does not follow that we needed such an one before 
he died.** 

Hammond was attempting to justify a change from 
leniency to retribution because of one act of an insane 
fanatic. Thus, the entire former Confederacy was to suffer 


not for four years of rebellion or alleged atrocities but for 
a single act that had no apparent official connections with 
the Confederate government. Henry C. Badger, speaking 
on April 23, 1865, reprimanded those who were criticizing 


Lincoln’s reconciliation policy and placed the blame for 
excess leniency on the people. “If there were any need of 
a juster, firmer spirit anywhere,” he declared, “it was not 
in the bosom of the President, but in the hearts of the peo- 
ple.’ Badger continued for several minutes to upbraid 
the people for the glorification of Robert E. Lee and for 
allowing the Rebel legislature to meet in Richmond after 
that city’s capture. 

A third justification for Lincoln’s assassination was the 
contention that such a calamity was needed in order to 
arouse the North from its complacency and to force it to 
examine its own attitude of leniency toward the South. 
Richard Edwards, speaking at Normal University in Nor- 
mal, Illinois, reminded his audience that many of them 
had been talking of “magnanimity, of generosity to a fallen 
foe, of leniency and conciliation.” He speculated that such 
feelings might lead to a time when Jefferson Davis would 


13. Charles Hammond, A Sermon on the Life and Character of Abraham 
Lincoln (Springfield, [Mass.], 1865), 8. This sermon was delivered at the 
Monson Academy on June 1, 1865. Hammond was a Methodist. 

14. Henry C. Badger, The Humble Conqueror (Boston, 1865), 14-15. 
This sermon was delivered in the Springfield Chapel in Boston, a Congrega- 
tional Trinitarian church. 
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run for the presidency and Robert E. Lee would share the 
command of the army with Grant, but he added that God 
had seen this danger and had allowed Lincoln to be mur- 
dered: “The distinction between treason and loyalty was 
to be obliterated in a glorious display of brotherhood and 
good feeling. From a dream so idle and mischievous, so 
foolish and criminal, God has aroused us by permitting this 
last crowning act of fiendish malignity.”** Several other 
ministers supported this argument. Herrick Johnson, for 
example, said that “perhaps this last exhibition was needed, 
in the providence of God, to keep the plotters of treason 
from playing the role of martyrs”; and Leonard Swain re- 
marked, “It may be that nothing short of this startling and 
awful calamity which has come upon us could have thor- 
oughly roused us out of that fatal slumber. And that has 
thoroughly roused us. We shall hear no more talk of par- 
doning the leaders of this rebellion.”** At least four others 
of the ministers studied agreed that one last crime — the 
assassination — had been needed to arouse the North from 
any further notions of leniency and forgiveness. 

A fourth justification for Lincoln’s death, and one closely 
related to the preceding, was based upon the conviction that 
such a calamity was needed in order to unite the North in 
the forthcoming Reconstruction period. As the Rev. Mar- 
vin R. Vincent said, 

If anything were needed to teach a certain class of Northern men 


the true nature and tendencies of the cause they have been secretly 


15. Richard Edwards, The Life and Character of Abraham Lincoln 
(Peoria, Ill., 1865), reprinted in The Magazine of History with Notes and 
Queries (Tarrytown, N.Y., 1916), Extra No. 45, p. 9; cited hereafter as 
Edwards, Life and Character. Edwards, who was president of Normal 
University and a Unitarian minister, delivered this sermon on April 19, 1865. 

16. Johnson, “God’s Ways Unsearchable,’ 9; and Leonard Swain, A 
Nation’s Sorrow ([Providence, R.I., 1865]), 8. This sermon was delivered 
in the Central Congregational Church, Providence, on April 16, 1865. 
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favoring, this deed has supplied the want. Henceforth, brothers, 
we go forth more unitedly to our work. Henceforth the lines are 
more sharply drawn. Henceforth we know but two classes — loyal 
men and traitors.** 

Robert B. Yard, in a sermon entitled “The Providential 
Significance of the Death of Abraham Lincoln,” supported 
this same contention: “The result has vindicated the wis- 
dom of the permissive Providence. ‘The event was a re- 


fining process that purged the nation, and men drew nearer 


to God and to each other, under the bitter trial.”** Henry 


C. Badger spoke at length on the need for unity, and argued 
that the lack of unity had been caused by the fact that not 
all northerners had suffered from the war. Through the 
assassination, he believed, all in the North had now suffered 
and unity would prevail: 


The nation had virtually pardoned him and his army [Lee], 
and were ready to make his red hands white with the kisses of their 
forgiveness. 

Individuals cried out against it. Mourning households protested 
against it, as an outrage on the memory of their patriot dead. They 
whose hearts lie buried at Antietam or Gettysburg; who weep over 
Malvern Hill or Fair Oaks; whose kindred lie in the Wilderness 
or at Manassas, at Winchester or Harper’s Ferry, by Fredericks- 
burg or along the James, at Petersburg, yes, or in the nameless 
graves at Richmond; they whose brothers and sons languished mid 
the horrors of Andersonville, and came thence rotting skeletons or 
drivelling idiots, or came thence, alas! no more, — these all pro- 
tested against such unreasonable mercy to traitors, as unfaithful- 
ness to our country’s future, and to the memory of our dead. But 
our countrymen were not all mourners: many households had 
been untouched. Something was needed to bring this disturbed 

17. Vincent, Assassination of Lincoln, 42-43. 

18. Robert B. Yard, The Providential Significance of the Death of 
Abraham Lincoln (Newark, N.J., [1865]), reprinted in The Magazine of 
History with Notes and Queries (Tarrytown, N.Y., 1921), Extra No. 73, 
p. 12; cited hereafter as Yard, Providential Significance. This sermon was 
delivered in the Central M. E. Church, Newark, on June 1, 1865. 
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grief to the heart of every man and woman in the land; and God 
permitted that assassination. . .. We are one party now. We are 
all mourners.*® 

This statement is an excellent example, first, of the ration- 
alization of “unity through calamity” and, second, of a 
characteristic of eighteen of the thirty-one selected ser- 
mons: the recalling in detail of the brutalities and barbari- 
ties of slavery and its offspring, the Confederate States of 
America. 

Many ministers contented themselves simply with men- 
tioning such names as Andersonville, Libby Prison, Fort 
Pillow, Bull Run, and the Wilderness, while others went 
into the gory details of stories or rumors that had little 
foundation in fact. Charles S. Robinson, for example, spoke 
of villages that had been invaded and of “women and chil- 
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dren shot down with fiendish glee. Frederick Starr, in 


a sermon given April 16 at Penn Yan, New York, and re- 


peated on May 14 at St. Louis, dealt at length with the 


treatment of Union prisoners in the South. He spoke of 
starvation, throat cutting, burying alive, unnecessary am- 
putations, and bayoneting of wounded prisoners while others 
were crucified or burned alive by slow fires.” Even the 
famed Phillips Brooks could not resist discussing the alleged 
barbarism of the South: 


It has hewed and burned the bodies of the dead. It has starved 
and mutilated its helpless prisoners. . . . It has sent its agents into 
Northern towns to fire peaceful hotels where hundreds of peace- 
ful men and women slept. It has undermined the prisons where 

19. Badger, The Humble Conqueror, 15-16. 

20. Charles S. Robinson, The Martyred President (New York, 1865), 15. 
This sermon was delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, on 
April 16, 1865. 

21. Frederick Starr, The Martyr President (St. Louis, 1865), 16. This 
sermon was delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, Penn Yan, N.Y., and 
in the North Presbyterian Church of St. Louis. 
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its victims starved, and made all ready to blow with one blast their 
wretched life away.” 

The bodies of the dead received special attention in sev- 
eral other sermons. Henry E. Niles, for example, accused 
southerners of having carved the “bones of fallen soldiers 
into trophies and charms” ;** and Clement M. Butler claimed 
that the Union dead at Bull Run had been buried “with 
the faces downward” and that their skulls had been con- 


verted into “drinking cups.”** An accusation made by 
George Duffield was unique: “Strong circumstantial evi- 


dence,” he said, proved that Presidents Harrison and Tay- 
lor had died from the slow administration of poison “in 
pursuance of a plan and purpose that no Northern man 
should ever be President of the United States.” This ac- 
cusation is even more preposterous than it sounds when one 
considers that Taylor was born in Virginia and reared in 
Kentucky, was the owner of a plantation and a great many 
slaves, and had a daughter who married Jefferson Davis 
and a son who was a Louisiana politician and later a Con- 
federate officer. Perhaps this is no more far-fetched, how- 
ever, than the statement that skulls had been buried face- 
downward and at the same time used for drinking cups. 

A number of ministers also accused the South of having 
used what would be known today as bacteriological war- 


22. Phillips Brooks, The Life and Death of Abraham Lincoln (Phila- 
delphia, 1865), 18. This sermon was delivered in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, on April 23, 1865. Brooks was an Episcopalian. 

23. Henry E. Niles, Address on the Occasion of President Lincoln’s 
Funeral Obsequies (York, Pa., 1865), 6; cited hereafter as Niles, Lincoln’s 
Obsequies. This sermon was delivered in the Lutheran Church in York on 
April 19, 1865. Niles was a Presbyterian, but delivered this sermon before 
a multi-denominational meeting. 

24. Clement M. Butler, Funeral Address on the Death of Abraham Lin- 
coln (Philadelphia, 1865), 25; cited hereafter as Butler, Funeral Address. 
This sermon was delivered in the Church of the Covenant, Philadelphia, on 
April 19, 1865. Butler was an Episcopalian. 
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fare. The most articulate of these accusations was made 
by George Duffield: 

The evidence will be forthcoming in due season, of a Satanic 
sagacity in appeals to the laws of nature, and discoveries of science, 
for the generation and diffusion of pestilence of various sorts in our 
large cities. Scientific and medical professors, lauded for their 
benevolence and social worth, have been, and are still employed 
for the importation, from Bermuda into Washington City, Nor- 
folk and Newbern, of goods artfully infected with the virus or 
miasm of the yellow fever, for the introduction and diffusion of 
pestilence as an element and agent of the warfare waged by re- 
bellion. The like experiments have been made for the generation 
of the small-pox.” 

These reminders of real or alleged brutalities and bar- 
barities were usually connected with the general belief that 
John Wilkes Booth was only the instrument used by the 
slave power or the Confederacy to assassinate Lincoln. 
Twenty-five of the thirty-one selected sermons contain state- 
ments to the effect that the actual murderer was of little 
or no significance and that the blame must rest with the 
Confederacy. Leonard Swain, speaking in the Central Con- 
gregational Church of Providence, Rhode Island, stated, 
“This horrible deed of assassination is the deed and crime 
of slavery. The individual perpetrator is nothing. The na- 
tion scarcely cares to ask who he is, or what he is.”** An- 
other minister, Robert H. Williams of Frederick, Maryland, 
attempted to discount any argument that the South might 
not be responsible for the assassination. “Some, no doubt, 
will attempt to show that the South had nothing to do with 
this act,” he declared, “but, we think, no one can deny that 
the murderer was prompted by the same spirit, which raised 
and held together the armies of the rebellion. . . . It was 

25. Duffield, The Nation’s Wail, 35-36. 


26. Swain, A Nation’s Sorrow, 5. 
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a sly, miserable emissary of the rebellion who did the guilty 
deed. It was a plotting, cunning wretch, deeply in sympathy 
with the rebellion, who sought the President’s life.” A 
final illustration of this conception is the following from a 
sermon delivered in Philadelphia on April 19 by George 
Dana Boardman: 

. .. whether the appointed and duly certified organ of conspirators 
or not, it matters little, is nevertheless the actual summation and 
type of that slaveholding power which . . . has been willing to 
drench a continent in fratricidal blood. Oh, what a type and 
symbol of this whole insurrectionary movement of the South, this 
assassination of President Lincoln has been !** 


Twenty-five of the thirty ministers laid the blame for 
Lincoln’s assassination on the Confederacy and its insti- 
tution of slavery. And of the remaining five not even one 
made any attempt whatever to caution his hearers that the 


South as a whole was not to blame for the fanatical actions 
of John Wilkes Booth. 

In view of these statements it is not surprising that most 
of the ministers studied recommended a harsh Reconstruc- 
tion. ‘Twenty-three called for a policy that would provide 
the death penalty for the major political and military lead- 
ers of the South. Edwin B. Webb, for example, said: 


We want no revenge: we will wait the forms and processes of 
law. We want justice tempered with mercy. We want the leaders 
punished, but the masses of the people pardoned. Let us confide 
in him [Andrew Johnson] as our President. And do you make 
crime odious, disfranchise every man who has held office in the 


27. Robert H. Williams, “A Time to Weep,” reprinted in The Magazine 
of History with Notes and Queries (Tarrytown, N.Y., 1917), Extra No. 61, 
p. 6. This sermon was delivered in the Presbyterian Church, Frederick, Md., 
on April 29, 1865. 

28. George Dana Boardman, “An Address in Commemoration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” Addresses (Philadelphia, 1865), 62; cited hereafter as Board- 
man, “Commemoration of Linceln.” This sermon was delivered in the 
First Baptist Church. 
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rebel government, and every commissioned officer in the rebel 
army; make the halter certain to the intelligent and influential, 
who are guilty of perjury and treason, and so make yourself a 
terror to him that doeth evil, and a praise to him that doeth good, — 
and we will stand by you, Andrew Johnson.” 


This plan of Reconstruction was far more severe than 


that which was actually set up by the Radical Republicans 
in Congress, yet it was very similar to those advocated in 
more than two-thirds of the selected sermons. Another 
minister, Leonard Swain, called for the execution of “the 
leaders of the rebellion, or a suitable number of them.” 
Then, he said, the majority of southerners could be for- 
given.’ Of the twenty-three ministers who called for a 
restrictive Reconstruction policy, a few were guilty of gross 
contradictions in reasoning. Albert G. Palmer, for example, 
made these statements in the middle of his discourse: 


The nation will now arise and gird itself to fulfill the retribu- 
tive ends of Providence. 

Henceforth the passwords along all our lines will be “No more 
dalliance with slavery” — “no lenient leaning toward traitors” — 
“no easy paroles for assassins” — but “Justice, stern justice.” 

If the blood of righteous Abel cried to Heaven for vengeance, 
how much more the blood of honest Abraham Lincoln. And the 
cry of his blood will be heard and answered. 


Yet he concluded his sermon with the phrase “with charity 
for all and with malice for none,” taken from Lincoln’s Sec- 
ond Inaugural Address.” Of the thirty ministers studied, 
Henry Ward Beecher, perhaps, came the closest to ad- 
vocating a lenient Reconstruction. Referring to Lincoln, 


29. Edwin B. Webb, “The Assassination of the President,’ Memorial 
Sermons (Boston, 1865), 59-60; cited hereafter as Webb, “The Assassination.” 
This sermon was delivered at the Shawmut Church, Boston, on April 16, 
1865. Webb was a Congregational Trinitarian. 

30. Swain, A Nation’s Sorrow, 8. 

31. Palmer, “Sermon at Stonington Borough,” 10, 16. 
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he stated, “I charge you to emulate his justice, his modera- 
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tion, and his mercy. Beecher’s other statements, however, 
were so ambiguous that his real attitude toward the South 
is not clear. 

A fifth justification for Lincoln’s death, as seen by the 
theologians, dealt with the age-old controversy over capi- 
tal punishment. At least three ministers contended that 
God had allowed Lincoln’s death in order to demonstrate 
the need for the death penalty and His desire to have it 
reinstated in those states where it had been abolished. 
George Duffield, the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Detroit, was the leading exponent of this belief: 

As a people, we have of late years lost sight of the great end 
and obligation of civil government, designed of God, as His ordi- 
nance, for the punishment of crime and the promotion of the gen- 
eral good. Law has lost its sacredness. Fanaticism has been sub- 
stituted for religion. In the North a spurious self-righteous hu- 
manitarianism, claiming to be wiser and more benevolent than the 
God of the Bible, has sympathized with the perpetrators of evil, 
in the indulgence of a mawkish and murderous charity, so-called, 
denouncing capital punishment, destroying the sanctions of law, 
and undermining the authority of government. 


Duffield also charged the people of the North with having 
“allowed pseudo-philanthropists to insult the God of the 
Bible, . . . by corrupting public sentiment, to disannul the 


death penalty.” He said that murderers by the hundreds 


and thousands had been overlooked or allowed to go un- 
punished and that life had been held “even less sacred than 
property.” “And now a righteous God, who will not allow 


His Constitution to be violated with impunity,” Duffield 


32. Henry Ward Beecher, “A Sermon on the Death of Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States,” Presentation Memorial to Working Men 
(Manchester, England, 1865), 54; cited hereafter as Beecher, “Death of 
Lincoln.” This sermon was delivered in the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
on April 23, 1865. 
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exclaimed, “has allowed the murderer’s hand, in the face 
and eyes of the whole country, to strike down its pure and 
honest, its noble and patriotic President.” Such statements 
on Reconstruction policy were significant because of their 
source, and because the death penalty had not been im- 
posed on Confederate leaders. “Perhaps just this, and 
nothing short of it,” he concluded, “was needed to bring 
the public mind to a just and proper estimate of human 
life, and demand the restoration of the death penalty to 
the place a God of justice and mercy has assigned it in the 
administration of government.”** Edwin Webb also sup- 
ported the argument for capital punishment and cited ex- 
amples of persons who had got off easily in the courts of the 
United States. ““There has been a miserable, morbid, bastard 
philanthropy, which, if it did not make the murderer’s couch 
a bed of flowers, and set his table with butter and honey, 
made him an object of sympathy, and, after a while, of ex- 
ecutive clemency,” he added. Webb then proceeded to 
carry his argument from capital punishment in general to 
capital punishment for rebel leaders: 

And so in regard to the leaders of this infernal Rebellion: the 
feeling was gaining ground here to let them off really without 
penalty. ‘They are our brethren, it is said. Then, we reply, they 
have added fratricide to the enormity of their crimes, and are un- 
speakably the more guilty !** 

Frederick Starr was particularly disturbed that capital 
punishment had not been used against Confederate leaders. 
He reminded his hearers that the crime of treason, the only 
crime defined in the Constitution, had been raging in the 
United States for more than four years. “Until this hour,” 


33. Duffield, The Nation’s Wail, 34, 38, 39. 
34. Webb, “The Assassination,” 53, 54. 
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he declared, “I know not that one man hath been executed 
for TREASON against the United States.” He continued by 
recalling that John Brown had been captured by “LoyAL 
Col. Robert E. Lee and ninety U.S. Marines, aided by the 
militia of Virginia,’ and warned that if the North did not 
visit the same penalty upon the leaders of the Confederacy, 
“God, who hath punished us so bitterly for our sins; and 
who, if we permit the wicked to go unpunished, will Him- 
self punish us further therefor. The inference here, as 
in the statements of Duffield and Webb, is that God had 
permitted the assassination in order to demonstrate the need 
for the use of the death penalty against both treason of 
Rebel leaders and acts of capital crime in general. 
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Of the theological justifications for Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion that did not relate to Reconstruction, the most com- 
mon was the belief that God had allowed the assassination 
to show the people of the North that they were in danger 
of worshiping idols. God removed Lincoln, the theologians 
argued, before he could be elevated to too high a place for 
a human being to occupy: 

It is hard for us to have our President taken from us by the 
hand of violence without receiving a single parting word from those 
lips which had so often spoken peace to our troubled spirits. But 
God cannot tolerate idols. . . . This nation was on the point of 
worshiping Mr. Lincoln. . . . We knew not how much we loved 
him until he was gone. This fact alone shows that there was danger 
of his occupying too great a space in our hearts.*° 

This justification for Lincoln’s death was given in thir- 
teen, or nearly half, of the selected sermons. Charles P. 
Krauth, pastor of the First English Evangelical Lutheran 


Church of Pittsburgh, reminded his parishioners that they 
35. Starr, The Martyr President, 17, 19. 
36. Hopkins, Discourse, 5-6. 
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had shown such enthusiasm over Lincoln and his leadership 
that they “needed to have .. . [their] eyes lifted.” “The 
person of great leaders,” he continued, “is often the peril 
of their principles — the human race are all in instinct 
idolaters.”*’ George Dana Boardman, in a sermon on April 
16, said that God would continue to punish the United 
States until it realized that He was its true leader, and not 
man: 


And, however broad in statesmanship we may be, or ener- 
getic in purpose, or profound in strategy, or heroic in the field, I 
believe that God will continue, ever and anon, to balk suddenly, 
in some way for the present misunderstood by us, our most con- 
summate schemes, till the national heart feels at its very core that 
the Lord God of Hosts is the real ruler of America, and that Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State, general, soldier, citizen, is strong only as 
Almighty God stoops down from His throne, and helps him to be 
strong.” 

William B. Sprague, speaking in the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Albany, New York, was concerned with the 
North’s constant faith in human leadership throughout the 
war. He recalled that “certain names on the list of .. . 
military heroes” had been identified with successes on the 
battlefield “far more than. . . ‘the name of the Lord,’ which 
Such reasoning was a simple 
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is our only ‘strong tower.’ ”” 
means of justifying God’s actions in permitting so many 
Union generals to fail and then in permitting the President 
himself to be assassinated. This line of thought was most 
positively expressed by Morris C. Sutphen: 


37. Charles P. Krauth, The Two Pageants (Pittsburgh, 1865), 7. This 
sermon was delivered on June 1, 1865. 

38. George Dana Boardman, “Death, the Law of Life,” Addresses 
(Philadelphia, 1865), 39-40. This sermon was delivered at the First Baptist 
Church. 

39. William B. Sprague, A Discourse Delivered in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Albany, April 16, 1865 (Albany, 1865), 15. 
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Yea, more. Was not the President’s death necessary to the 
nation’s life? Were we not leaning upon an arm of flesh, forgetful 
of the ever-loving God, . . . Was his removal not necessary to turn 
the eyes of the people upwards to the everlasting hills, whence alone 
all help must come?*® 

These rationalizations of the assassination as a divine 
warning against idolatry served a twofold purpose: _ first, 
they answered the hearers’ question as to why God had al- 
lowed such a dastardly deed to take place, and, second, 
they were designed to draw the people closer to God and 
the Christian church. 

The next most common rationalization of the assassina- 
tion, and perhaps the most simply stated, was the con- 
tention that Lincoln died when he did because his work 
was done. Thomas E. Bliss of the Union Church of 
Memphis, Tennessee, stated: 

But God, we believe, had prepared another and a better Rest 
for him. His work was done, and well done! And now, for wise 
and holy purposes which we know not yet, but which we shall 
know hereafter, the hand of an assassin is permitted to complete 
the long catalogue of the crimes of treason." 

Frederick Starr told his listeners that they might “profit- 
ably enquire, Why hath God taken away the head of the 
nation?” ‘To this question he gave four brief answers, the 
fourth being: “God had fulfilled the earthly service and 
mission of Abraham Lincoln. Had God chosen longer to 
have saved him, had He required further service at his 
hands, he had not died.”** The ministers who used this 


justification gave no convincing evidence to show that Lin- 
coln’s work was done, however. Clement M. Butler, for 


40. Sutphen, Discourse on Lincoln’s Death, 17. 
41. Thomas E. Bliss, A Discourse Commemorative of the Life and Charac- 
ter of Abraham Lincoln (Memphis, 1865), 13. Bliss was a Congregationalist. 
42. Starr, The Martyr President, 8. 
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example, said only that Lincoln’s “peculiar work was done, 
his mission ended, his reward ready”; and Richard Edwards 
remarked that “the divine plan in respect to him had been 
fulfilled, [and] that the time was ripe for his departure.”** A 
few speakers hinted that Lincoln was no longer useful and 
that someone else was needed for the Reconstruction period. 
Thus, Andrew L. Stone stated, “His mission was accom- 
plished. That for which God raised him up he had per- 
formed. All that was committed to him to do he finished, 
and finished well. ‘That which comes after is assigned to 
other heads.’ 

Lincoln’s death, coming at the very moment of victory, 
offered a perfect analogy to the death of Moses. Robert 
B. Yard recalled all of Lincoln’s better traits and then con- 
cluded, “But the hour of his work drew on when he could 
say, ‘It is finished.’ The dark hour for which he was given 
was about to yield to a glorious period of triumph and re- 
pose. . . . Like Moses at Nebo, he saw the land, and when 
he had seen it he was gathered unto his fathers.”** Joseph 
A. Seiss, speaking at St. John’s Lutheran Church in Phila- 


delphia, based his entire sermon on the story of Moses and 
concluded with the statement that it was only natural for 
Lincoln to die on the threshold of victory as Moses had 
done.** Several other ministers, Henry Ward Beecher among 


them, also used this comparison. Eleven of the ministers 

studied supported the general reasoning that God allowed 

Lincoln to die only when his work was completed. 
Another view of the assassination was the belief it was 


43. Butler, Funeral Address, 10; and Edwards, Life and Character, 8. 

44. Stone, Death of Lincoln, 16. 

45. Yard, Providential Significance, 13. 

46. Joseph A. Seiss, The Assassinated President (Philadelphia, 1865), 16. 
This sermon was delivered on June 1, 1865. 
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justified because it made Lincoln a martyr. Eleven minis- 
ters also supported this line of reasoning. Nathan H. 
Chamberlain, pastor of St. James Church, Birmingham, 
Connecticut, stated that “martyrdom for duty lifts a man 
out of days, to become a citizen of the ages.” About Lin- 
coln he said, “‘Assassination hath embalmed his fame and 
memory with his own blood.”* ‘This general contention 
made up an important part of the sermon in which Richard 
Edwards treated the time and manner of Lincoln’s death: 

And how sublimely great was he in his glorious death! Dying 
as he did, in so noble a cause, his immortality, the sweet memory 
of him in the hearts of his countrymen, in the literature of his 
country and of the world, wherever the names of the good and 
great are treasured as rich gifts from the past, is secured beyond 
doubt or peradventure.** 

Many ministers were more concerned with what might 
have happened to Lincoln’s reputation if he had lived 
through the Reconstruction period and practiced his lenient 


policies. This is hinted at in the following remarks of James 
A. McCauley: “The fame of Mr. Lincoln will not be hurt 
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— it likely will be helped — by the tragic close of his career. 
Others, however, were more outright, with speculations that 
his plans for Reconstruction would have damaged his repu- 
tation. Henry E. Niles, for example, told his audience that 
Lincoln had lived long enough to conduct the war and to 
see triumph, “but not long enough to make a single mistake 
in the new field of duty, which was just opening before 


him... . So far as his own reputation is concerned,” he said, 


47. Nathan H. Chamberlain, The Assassination of President Lincoln (New 
York, 1865), 20; cited hereafter as Chamberlain, The Assassination. He was 
an Episcopalian and delivered this sermon on April 19, 1865. 

48. Edwards, Life and Character, 22. 

49. James A. McCauley, Character and Services of Abraham Lincoln 
(Baltimore, 1865), 16. This sermon was delivered in the Eutaw M. E. 
Church on June 1, 1865. 
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“it was just the time for him to go.”’’ Perhaps this whole 
point was best stated by Nathan H. Chamberlain, “The 
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grave has wisely silenced all criticism of him whatever. 


The most remarkable aspect of these statements is the fore- 
sight with which these ministers looked upon the effect of 
Lincoln’s death. Some of them, within a matter of hours 
after the actual event, predicted quite accurately that the 
timing and manner of his death would enhance his fame. 

Since Lincoln had been shot in a theater, and since many 
churches of the period were strongly opposed to their mem- 
bers’ attending such places, it was only natural that many 
ministers would use the occasion to attack the theater. Ten 
of the sermons studied contain some criticism of the theater 
and actors, with attacks ranging from such statements as 
regrets “that he perished in a Theatre; it is a place a Chris- 
tian should not go, — where he should not die,””* to lengthy 
discourses that blame the theater for Lincoln’s death. 
George Dana Boardman told his parishioners that Lincoln’s 
attendance at the theater was “the solitary cloud that 
flecked the expanse of his public career.”** ‘The most 
lengthy discussion of the theater, and perhaps the most 
brutal, was that of Frederick Starr. Although he recog- 
nized the reasons for Lincoln’s going to the theater (for 
escape, recreation, and a place to meet the public infor- 
mally), he declared that such attendance set a bad ex- 
ample for the citizens and youth of the nation and that the 
President “gave his influence and presence, to fill the cof- 
fers of those who are the most useless members of the whole 
community, in contributing anything to the well-being, the 


Niles, Lincoln’s Obsequies, 5. 

Chamberlain, The Assassination, 7. 

Hopkins, Discourse, 4. 

Boardman, “Commemoration of Lincoln,” 61. 
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prosperity, or the property of the nation.” After describing 
actors and the stage in the harshest terms, he concluded: 
“We could wish that our noble martyr had met his death 
in almost any other place than a theatre — by almost any 
hand rather than that of a depraved actor. This is a drop 
peculiar in our great cup of grief.”’* George Duffield pre- 
sented most of his sermon without mentioning the theater; 
then, almost as an afterthought, he devoted a concluding 


paragraph to its denunciation: 


Would that he had fallen elsewhere than at the very gates of 
Hell — in the theatre, to which through persuasion, he so reluctantly 
went. But, thus a stain has been put upon that so falsely called 
school of virtue. How awful and severe the rebuke, which God 
has administered to the nation, for pampering such demoralizing 
places of resort! The blood of Abraham Lincoln can never be ef- 
faced from the stage. God grant that it may prove the brand of 
infamy consigning the theatre, which even Solon and the old moral 
Greeks abhorred, to the disgrace it merits, and the abhorrence of 


this nation.°° 


Such statements demonstrate that the ministers had few 


reservations about choosing theological justifications for Lin- 
coln’s death that fitted in with their personal beliefs. 

The fifth of this series of nonpolitical justifications of the 
assassination was based on the vague conception that God 
had allowed Lincoln to be assassinated in order to make 
his principles more effective and forceful. George Dana 
Boardman devoted his entire April 16 sermon to that por- 
tion of Scripture which reads, “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you: except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
Boardman spoke at length on the relation of Christ’s state- 


54. Starr, The Martyr President, 13, 15. 
5. Duffield, The Nation’s Wail, 41. 
Boardman, “Death, the Law of Life,” 31-32 (John 12:24). 





LINCOLN’S DEATH AND THE CLERGY 


ment to the war in progress and then explained how it 
pertained to Lincoln’s assassination and death: 


I have been speaking of the application of this principle, life 
through death, to nations. Let me bring this point still nearer 
home, even to these bleeding hearts of ours that as yet refuse to 
be comforted. . . . the nation’s triumph and greatness may spring 
from Abraham Lincoln’s death. Had he been permitted to live 
till the term of his great office had expired, and, afterwards, in a 
green old age, to die amidst the tranquillities of his Illinois home, 
he would still have been the glorious nobleman that God crowned 
him in his birth; but he might have abided alone, fructifying into 
no national harvest. . . . But when, beneath the sufferance of an 
inscrutable Providence, the assassin’s bullet laid him low, the glori- 
ous seed died, that it might no longer abide alone, but bring forth 
much fruit.” 


The vagueness of Boardman’s statement was typical of 
most of the five sermons in which this argument appeared, 
although a few ministers did attempt some sort of an ex- 


planation. Henry Ward Beecher, for example, remarked 
that Lincoln’s death would make people listen to his words 
who had previously refused to do so: “Even he who now 


sleeps has, by this event, been clothed with new influence. 
Dead, he speaks to men who now willingly hear what be- 
fore they refused to listen to. Now kis simple and weighty 
words will be gathered like those of Washington.” 

The last of the eleven interpretations of Lincoln’s death 
was given by five ministers, who contended that God had al- 
lowed Lincoln to be assassinated to demonstrate to the 
world the strength of the republican form of government. 
Henry Ward Beecher was a stanch supporter of this belief. 
“Republican institutions,” he said, “have been vindicated. 
. .. God, I think, has said, by . . . this event, to all nations of 
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58. Beecher, “Death of Lincoln,” 54. 
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the earth, ‘Republican liberty, based upon true Christianity, 
is firm as the foundation of the globe.’”** The inference 


here, of course, is that any form of government that can 


continue to function with hardly a pause after its leader 
has been struck down must be a very strong one. During 
the Civil War many foreign governments had continually 
forecast the doom of the American republic, but the assassi- 
nation proved them wrong. David Murdoch was one of 


the ministers who now attacked these predictions: 


How sublimely have the hopes and vaticinations of tyrants 
and aristocrats been cast down! O, ye titled names, ye crowns and 
mitered heads, where now are your prophesies? And thou thun- 
dering London Times, art thou not proved a false and vaunting 
blusterer, made to lie down in the dust and eat thy lying words?°° 

“Our great example will stir anew the love of liberty in 
every soul of man,” Richard Edwards stated, ‘“‘and the en- 
tire race, redeemed from political thralldom, shall yet praise 
God for the life and death of ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
And George Duffield declared, “By the blessing of Provi- 
dence it survived and triumphed, and shed forth its gleam 
of glory to enlighten the world.” 

These ministers and hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
others had unlimited opportunities to present their cases 
to the people. Their influence on the defeat of Johnson’s 
moderate policy of Reconstruction and on the success of 
the Radical Republicans in Congress can only be speculated 
upon at this point, but it seems likely that historians have 
not yet given enough attention to the effect of the nineteenth- 
century church on state affairs. 
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Family Histories 





The Illinois State Historical Library has one of the principal 
collections of genealogical source material in the state. Although 
the standard periodicals and reference works dealing with family 
history are purchased by the Library, many of its most valuable 
acquisitions are gifts of public-spirited citizens. In the period be- 
tween July 1, 1960, and June 30, 1961, forty-eight books and 
pamphlets, listed below, have been received as gifts. ‘Titles are ar- 
ranged alphabetically by major subject. 


Ackley. N. Grier Parke, The Ancestry of Lorenzo Ackley and His 
Wife Emma Arabella Bosworth, from the Elm Tree Press, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

Adkins. Nell Watson Sherman (Mrs. Frank J.), “The Adkins, Hall, 
McKenzie, Waltrip Family Reunion,” from the author, Peoria, III. 

Armand. See DeArmond. 

Barlow. Margaret Barlow Cowdin (Mrs. F. P.), “Genealogy of the 
St. Louis Branch of the Barlow Family,” from the author, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Berks County, Pa. Beulah Hix Blair (Mrs. Julian M.), Some Early 
Lineages of Berks County, Pa.: Clauser (Klauser)—Hicks (Hix) 
and Associated Lines, from the author, Boulder, Colo. 

Boone County. Robert L. Steenrod, “Boone County, Illinois, Marriage 
Records, 1838-1860,” from the author, Belvidere, IIl. 

Bosworth. See Ackley. 

Briggs. Dolorus Briggs Mansfield, “History of the Briggs—Bridge 
Family,” from the Briggs Family Reunion Association, Mrs. D. A. 
Bentley, secretary, Pawnee, III. 

Brown. “The Brown Family in America: A Monthly Bulletin of 
Genealogical News,” No. 1 (Oct. 1, 1960) to date, from Earl R. 
Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Earl R. Brown, “An Incomplete Genealogical Survey for 
the Ancestors and Descendants of Matthew and Jane Jones 
Brown,” from the author, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Buchanan. Laura Alice (Buchanan) Reichelderfer, “Buchanans of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania,” from Mrs. John D. Werkman, Chicago. 

Burwell. See Hale. 

Butterbaugh. See Puterbaugh. 

Caldwell. See Young. 
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Campbell. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

Carpenter. John L. Carpenter, “The Carpenter Family History,” 
from the author, East St. Louis, III. 

Clauser. See Berks County, Pa. 

Corder. Eleanor M. Franklin, “Some Corders of Virginia and Their 
Descendants,” from the author, Mattoon, IIl. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. Index to the Genealogical 
Department of the Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine, Vol. g2 (1958) by Martha Porter Miller and Vols. 93 and 
94 (1959, 1960) by John Frederick Dorman, from the Spring- 
field (Ill.) Chapter, DAR. 

DeArmond. Roscoe C. Armand, DeArmond Families of America . . . 
and Related Familtes, from the East Tennessee Historical Society, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Delrvyn. See Irviiie. 

DeKalb County. Robert L. Steenrod, “DeKalb County, Illinois, Mar- 
riage Records, 1837-1850,” from the author, Belvidere, IIl. 
DeLap. Harve Eugene DeLap, “The History of the DeLap Family 

and Related Families,” from the author, Carbondale, III. 

Elliff. Joseph D. Elliff, The Genealogy of the Elliff Family, from Mrs. 
Harvey Elliff, Glen Carbon, III. 

Endecott. Mabel McFatridge McCloskey, Some Descendants of John 
Endecott, Governor of Mass. Bay Colony, from the Endecott— 
Fitch Reunion, Carmi, IIl. 

Etter. “Etter Letter,” Vol. I, No. 1 (Jan., 1960) to date, from Miss 
Ruth Etter, Springfield, III. 

Gildersleeve. See Parke. 

Graham. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

Hale. Mrs. Anna Gleaves Rich, [Genealogical Tables of Hale— 
Burwell . . . and Related Families], from Olive Scott Benkelman, 
Ottawa, III. 

Hall. See Adkins. 

Hays. Julie E. Tulpin, “David Hays of Lancaster County, Pa. . . .,” 
from Miss Rose Hayes, Pleasant Plains, IIl. 

Hicks, Hix. See Berks County, Pa. 

Hood. Delmann O. Hood, The Tunis Hood Family: Its Lineage and 
Traditions, from the author, Portland, Ore. 

Houston. James Kimble Young, Jr., “Houston, Houstoun, Huston — 
An Ancient Family of Renfrewshire, Scotland . . .,” from the 
author, Springfield, IIl. 

Hutton. Roy Hutton Ball, Pioneer Heritage: Genealogy of One 
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Branch of the Hutton Family, from the author, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Irvine. James Kimble Young, Jr., “An Irvine Lineage — from William 
de Irvyn (1260-1335) . . .,” from the author, Springfield, IIl. 

Klauser. See Berks County, Pa. 

Knapdale, Scotland. Somerled MacMillan, Families of Knapdale, 
Their History and Their Place-Names: Being a Compendium of 
Information on the MacMillans, the MacSweens, the Campbells, 
the MacNeills, the MacAllisters, the MacTavishes, the Macllver- 
nocks or Grahams, and Others of Knapdale, from Edward B. 
MacMillan, Ipswich, Mass. 

Kniskern. Walter Hamlin Kniskern, Some of the Descendants of 
Johann Peter Kniskern . . ., from the author, Petersburg, Va. 

Lancaster County, Pa. Frederick S. Weiser, “Parochial Registers for 
Lutheran Congregations in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania,” from 
the author, Lancaster, Pa. 

Lawrence County, Ind. James M. Guthrie, “Thirty Three Years” in 
the History of Lawrence County, Indiana, 1884-1917, from the 
author, Bedford, Ind. 

Lemaster. Howard Marshall Lemaster, Lemaster Family, U.S.A., 
1960, from the author, Carlinville, Ill. 

MacAllister. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

Macllvernock. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

McKenzie. See Adkins. 

MacMillan. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

MacNeill. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

MacSween. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

MacTavish. See Knapdale, Scotland. 

Meyer. Alfred D. Keator, “Four Generations of the Meyer Family,” 
from Erwin A. Meyers, Chicago. 

Moore. Marion C. Moore, “The Ancestors of James Bauman Moore 
and Tonna Marian Moore, of Tolono, Champaign County, IIli- 
nois,” from the author, Tolono, IIl. 

Mudd. Richard Dyer Mudd, Descendants of Dr. Samuel Alexander 
Mudd, from the author, Saginaw, Mich. 

Ogle County. Robert L. Steenrod, “Ogle County, Illinois, Marriage 
Records, 1837-1850,” from the author, Belvidere, IIl. 

Paddleford. Frank Stewart Kinsey, “Our Paddleford Descendants,” 
from the author, Chula Vista, Calif. 

Parke. N. Grier Parke, The Ancestry of Rev. Nathan Grier Parke 
and of His Wife Ann Elizabeth Gildersleeve, from the Elm Tree 
Press, Woodstock, Vt. 
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Perry County. See Randolph County. 

Puterbaugh. Marie Galbreath Good, “Puterbaugh—Butterbaugh— 
Puderbaugh,” from John W. Good, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Randolph County. Robert C. Robertson, Pioneer Families of Ran- 
dolph and Perry Counties, Illinois, from the author, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Scrymgeour. James Kimble Young, Jr., “The Family of Scrymgeour 
(Scrimger) . . .,” from the author, Springfield, Ill. 

Southworth. Jay L. Southworth, “Southworth Genealogy: The Ante- 
cedents, Contemporaries, and Descendants of the Rev. Joseph S. 
Southworth,” from the author, Mountain Home, Ark. 

Threlkeld. John L. Carpenter, “The Family History of the Threl- 
kelds,” from the author, East St. Louis, III. 

Ulrey. Laura Alice (Buchanan) Reichelderfer, “Ulrey Family of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania,” from Mrs. John D. Werkman, Chicago. 

Vandeveer. Mabel Van Dyke Baer (Mrs. Frank L.), The Vandeveers 
of North Carolina, Kentucky, and Indiana, from the author, 
Washington, D.C. 

Waltrip. See Adkins. 

Warne. George Warne Labaw, A Genealogy of the Warne Family 
in America, from the La Grange (Ill.) Chapter, DAR. 

Winnebago County. Robert L. Steenrod, “Winnebago County, IIli- 
nois, Marriage Records, 1836-1850,” from the author, Belvidere, 
Ill. 

Wood. Dorothy Wood Ewers (Mrs. Ernest A.), “One Hundred 
Ninety-six Grandparents: Some Descendants of John Wood of 
Rhode Island (1655) and Some of Their Ancestors,” from the 
author, Crete, III. 

Young(e). James Kimble Young, Jr., “Random Researches into the 
Family of (Sir) John Young(e) . . .,” from the author, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

James Kimble Young, Jr., “Random Researches on the 
Thomas Young (1766-1840) -Mary Caldwell (1759-1831) Family 
of Augusta County, Virginia . . .,” from the author, Springfield, 


Ill. 








Recent Acquisitions 
Of the Historical Library 





The 1880’s and 18g0’s witnessed 
the establishment of numerous 
farm organizations throughout the 
Middle West. One of these was 
the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union, a subordi- 
nate affiliate of which was the 
Hart Alliance of Henry County. 
The minutes of the latter organi- 
zation from its inception on May 
3, 1890, to August 6, 1891, were 
recently presented to the Illinois 
State Historical Library by M. E. 
Hoit of Geneseo, a descendant of 
the first secretary. 

The minutes usually concern 
membership applications, with 
only a few reports of the actual 
proceedings, but they do contain 
resolutions that disclose the aims 
of the organization. The earliest 
was recorded on July 24, 1890, 
when it was moved, seconded, and 
carried “that we support no man 
for office who will accept bribes 
from the R. R. in the form of 
Milage 
any other form.” On August 21 
a committee was appointed to 
correspond with candidates for 
the legislature to ascertain their 


Free Passes Tickets or 


views on issuing free passes and 
mileage tickets, on regulating the 
service charges made by the Union 
Stockyards of Chicago, and on 
making Board of Trade “gam- 
bling” a criminal offense. 
Problems within the organiza- 
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tion arose quickly. As early as 
October, 1890, some officers were 
suspended for nonattendance, and 
it was decided that a fine of fifty 
cents for each offense would be 
imposed upon members who failed 
to perform their assigned duties. 
Even the president was cited for 
absences and instructed to be more 
regular in attendance. Despite 
these efforts, active membership 
dwindled until only seven of the 
total membership of thirty were 
present at the final meeting. 

Besides the references to 
participation and the grievances 
concerning the railroads, stock- 
yards, and Board of Trade, the 
only other item of major impor- 
tance considered by the members 
is reported in the minutes for 
January 15, 1891. In a tersely 
worded paragraph the members 
of Hart Alliance expressed their 
opposition to woman suffrage as 
“Communication from 


non- 


follows: 
the petition com. of the Nat. 
Amer. Womans Suffrage Associa- 
tion asking us to petition Congress 
to present an amendment to the 
constitution, giving woman the 
right of suffrage to the people for 
approval or rejection. Carried 
we do not petition.” 


The minutes of the Atlanta 
(Illinois) Baptist Church for the 
period 1830 to 1865 have been 





donated to the Historical Library 
by the Frank L. Bevan estate. 
Organized as the Big Grove Bap- 
tist Church in 1830, the congre- 
gation changed its name to the 
New Castle Baptist Church in 
1839 and to Atlanta Baptist 
Church in 1854. The original 
membership of fourteen was op- 
posed to missionary and benevo- 
lent institutions, but by August, 
1838, the minutes state, “The 
Church agreed that her members 
should have their liberty of con- 
science respecting assisting their 
ministers or for missionary pur- 
poses if they chose.” On October 
5, 1839, the members pledged 
$100 for the support of an itiner- 
ant missionary in the field “that 
all may hear oftener of the King- 
dom of Christ.” 

Religion was not the only sub- 
ject in question at the meetings 
of the church. Alleged incidents 
of immoral behavior and illegal 
or unethical practices 
were discussed and also adjudged 


business 


by the congregation, the punish- 
ment for the guilty usually being 
“withdrawal of the right hand of 
fellowship and privileges of the 
church.” 

Evidence that social life for the 
members of the congregation was 
quite restricted appears in the min- 
utes of December 3, 1864: “Sisters 
Elizabeth Strong, Margaret Hob- 
bit and Elizabeth Turner wef[re] 
appointed to visit May Hobbit 
and Mary Oneal. ‘They werfe] 
On 


charged of having danced.” 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


February 4, 1865, the committee 
reported that progress was being 
made with the culprits. 

In another indictment a mem- 
ber was charged with profane 
swearing and disloyalty to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. The 
latter charges, which provide the 
only reference in the minutes to 
the Civil War, were dropped later. 
It is strange that no direct refer- 
ence was made to the war or to 
the death of Abraham Lincoln. 


Mrs. Ray Arnold of Galesburg 
has contributed to the Library 
various Civil War records of Com- 
pany G of the Thirty-ninth Illinois 
infantry as well as letters received 
by its captain, Oscar F. Rudd, 
Mrs. Arnold’s grandfather and a 
schoolteacher from Blue Island. 
Many of the letters to him con- 
cern civilian life during the war 
and contain all the information 
and gossip that the writer knew 
about Blue Island and neighboring 
communities. Two notes in 1863 
deal with a plan Rudd proposed 
to General R. Saxton for the es- 
tablishment of a regiment of Negro 
troops. 

Several letters are acknowledg- 
ments of messages of condolence 
sent by Captain Rudd to the fami- 
lies of soldiers who died in battle. 
Most of the grieved parents re- 
sponded sadly but nobly. Rudd’s 
own family was not spared, for on 
July 11, 1864, he died of wounds 
suffered near Petersburg, Virginia. 

BERNARD WAX 
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CITIZEN OF NEW SALEM 
By Paul Horgan; illustrations by Douglas Gorsline. 
and Cudahy: New York, 1961. 


The Citizen of New Salem, the 
flatboatman, the store clerk, the 
captain, the candidate, is the story 
of seven years in the life of one 
of the world’s most illustrious citi- 
zens. Paul Horgan has created 
a masterpiece for these years of 
the storekeeper, the postmaster, 
the assemblyman, the law student, 
and the attorney. The book, in 
format, is also a_ typographical 
thing of beauty with illustrations 
by Douglas Gorsline. 

So beautifully written, illustrat- 
ed, and bound is this little volume 
that to read and hold it in one’s 
hands is an emotional experience. 
It is like beautiful poetry. Unique, 
too, among lives of Lincoln is the 
fact that his name never once 
appears in the text. 

But it is more than just the 
story of the Citizen of New Salem. 
It is an idyl of pioneer days — the 
story of a prairie village that lasted 
but a few years, as many did that 
are now forgotten because they 
had no immortal citizen to make 
them famous. The Lincoln-Berry 
store was the only one in town 
finished with planed lumber. 


It had a pitched roof of shakes 
and a leanto in back. At one side 
stood a log rail for hitching horses. 
The new store was much nearer to 
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(Farrar, Straus 


Pp. 90. $3.75.) 


the river than the old one. The 
woods came up almost to it in the 
rear. Early in the morning before 
anyone stirred or smoke from new- 
fed fires showed out of chimneys, 
creatures ventured from the woods 
and came among the houses — cotton- 
tails, badgers, foxes, perhaps a deer. 
Crickets clicked more slowly with 
daylight, and bullfrogs spaced their 
gulps more widely. The drilling 
knock of a distant woodpecker sound- 
With darts of song, birds 
roof made a net of 
sound over all. Presently a door 
opened here, there, and 
voices began to carry along the street 
of houses that enclosed the village 
on both sides. When the new daylight 
was strong enough to read by in the 
square board store with its two small 
windows, the storekeeper reached for 
his book. (Page 52.) 


ed close. 
in the forest 


another 


Citizen of the world Lincoln 
owed much to this tiny town: 


New Salem had been his school, 
his academy, his college. There he 
had learned how to use language 
correctly and beautifully; how to 
speak and debate in public; how to 
study; how to plan towns; how to 
write laws by reading law; how to 
live amidst people and how to respect 
their common concerns and forgive 
their uncommon ones. There it was 
that he had left the forest and the 
river, which had also taught him 





much, and had found the world. 

In all his young life he had 
worked to overcome disadvantages, 
and as they enlarged, so did he, in 
spirit, patience and strength, among 
his neighbors of New Salem. They 
had suffered him when he suffered, 
and laughed for him when he reached 
for their funny-bones, and allowed 
him his hopes, and voted for him 
when he asked them to. As he was, 
so had New Salem helped to make 
him. (Pages 85-86.) 


LINCOLN IMAGES: 
ESSAYS 


Edited by O. Fritiof Ander. 
Pp. xiii, 161. 


Island, IIl., 1960. 


As many members and guests of 
the Illinois State Historical So- 


ciety will recall with much pleas- 
ure, the 1960 Spring Tour of the 
Society was in the Moline—Rock 


Island area primarily to enable 
Illinoisans from over the state to 
join Augustana College in the 
celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding. As 
a permanent contribution to the 
centennial observance, the Augus- 
tana College Library has spon- 
sored publication of this attrac- 
tive, worthwhile volume of seven 
essays on aspects of the Lincoln 
theme. 

The editor of the collection, 
O. Fritiof Ander, professor of his- 
tory at Augustana, tells of the re- 
lationship between Lincoln and 
the founders of the college and of 
the part of the emigrants from 
Sweden in the election of the Illi- 


noisan in 1860. Many readers 


BOOK REVIEWS 
About this book the author says: 


In honor of the centennial of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s first inauguration, the 
editors of the Saturday Evening Post 
asked me to write this essay in biog- 
raphy devoted to Lincoln’s formative 
years as a young citizen of New 
Salem, Illinois. It is published as 
a book by their kind permission. 

The published volume is truly 
a work of art. 

S. A. WETHERBEE 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE CENTENNIAL 


(Augustana College Library: Rock 


$3.95.) 


will learn for the first time that 
the first Scandinavian newspaper 
— there had been two brief un- 
successful prior ventures — to 
catch on and succeed in the 
United States was Hemlandet, 
det Gamla och det Nya (The 
Old and the New Homeland), 
launched in Galesburg in 1855. 

Hemlandet had a very close 
connection with the new Republi- 
can Party, which became active 
in the state in 1854, the year of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and en- 
tered on the national scene in 
1856. Its editor, T. N. Hassel- 
quist, a relative newcomer from 
Sweden, threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the Lincoln cause 
and when the Lincoln-Douglas 
dehate was held at Knox College, 
October 7, 1858, the enthusiasm 
of the editor knew no bounds. 

In 1860 Hemlandet took the 
lead in organizing railroad excur- 
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sion parties of recent immigrants 
to go from Galesburg, Bishop Hill, 
and elsewhere to Chicago to hear 
Senator William H. Seward of 
New York speak at a vast Republi- 
can rally. 

Two other essays have special 
Illinois interest. One of these 
is by Ralph J. Roske, associate 
professor of history at Humboldt 
State College, California, who 
writes on the relations between 
Lincoln and Illinois Senator Ly- 
man Trumbull. The other is by 
Robert M. Sutton, associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University 
of Illinois, a specialist in early 
Illinois transportation, whose 
theme is the little-known one of 
Lincoln and the railroads of IIli- 
nois. 

Two essays are broadly based, 
that by Norman A. Graebner, pro- 
fessor of history at the University 
of Illinois, on “Lincoln and the 
National Interest,” and that by 
T. Harry Williams, professor of 
history at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, on “Lincoln and_ the 
Causes of the Civil War.” 

The first of 
shows that Lincoln “practiced the 
in wielding 


these two essays 
art of the possible” 
the “nation’s military and diplo- 


matic power,” while the second 
that 
went into the making of the Civil 
War — economic, political, social, 


concludes many elements 


and 
while the extremists helped hasten 
the coming of the crisis, it would 
have arrived without them. 


psychological — and _ that 
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The two last studies are by their 
nature substantially bibliographi- 
cal. Clyde C. Walton, Illinois 
State Historian, presents a 28- 
page list of books and articles on 
Lincoln and associated subjects by 
major topics — abolition, Civil 
War, propaganda, the press, politi- 
cal philosophy, relations with 
Cabinet and Congress, and so on. 
Repeating the raised 
twenty-five years ago by the late 
great Lincoln scholar James G. 
Randall “Has the Lincoln 
Theme Been Exhausted?” — Wal- 
ton says it will never be exhausted, 
but there is a danger that much 
of the Lincoln research “may de- 
velop into sheer antiquarianism.” 

Ernest M. Espelie, Augustana 
librarian, lists 265 titles of major 
books and periodicals on Lincoln 
in the Augustana library in the 
thought that it will be useful to 
know what a liberal arts college 
library with 100,000 volumes pro- 
vides readily for its students in 
this field. 

Espelie, who is general editor 
of Augustana Library Publications 
(this is No. 29), points out that 
there are a goodly number of 
Swedish names among the authors. 
Most famous Carl 
Sandburg, to whom the book is 
dedicated as “a son of Swedish 
immigration.” Other Swedish 
names among these Lincoln au- 
thors are Ahlberg, Ander, Grip, 
Hokanson, Oakleaf (Swedish 
equivalent Ekl6f), Olson, Skar- 
stedt, and Wikberg. 


question 


of course is 





Augustana’s president, Conrad 
Bergendoff, in his foreword, does 
well to underscore Hasselquist’s 
triple-threat career, for this new- 
comer was not only editor of 
Hemlandet but first pastor of the 
church of the Swedish community 
in Galesburg and president of 
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Augustana College for a quarter- 
century. In the belief that a man 
of such diverse talent ought to 
be known by his full name this 
reviewer has looked it up. ““T. N.” 
stood for Tufve Nilsson. 
Irvinc DILuiarD 
Collinsville 


THE HIDDEN FACE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By Otto Eisenschiml. 
Pp. 319. $5.00.) 


The literature of these centennial 
years of the Civil War has taken 
many forms — diaries of public 
figures and private soldiers, studies 
of individual battles and of the 
entire military history of the war, 
and so on. It seems inevitable 
and somehow fitting that attention 
should be directed to the strategy 
employed by both sides and to an 
appraisal of the accomplishments 
of those leaders who either formu- 
lated or carried out grand strategy. 
The man who has taken this task 
upon himself is Dr. Otto Eisen- 
schiml, author, co-author, or edi- 
tor of seven other works dealing 
with the general theme of the 
Civil War. 

Both Lincoln and Davis come 
away from Eisenschiml’s appraisal 
with little to recommend them as 
master strategists. To Lincoln’s 
credit is the fact that, after select- 
ing numerous misfits, he found a 
general who could win battles and 
stood by him to ultimate victory. 
Davis, who buried himself under 
military details to the detriment 


( Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.: Indianapolis, 1961. 


of his duties as chief executive 
of the Confederacy, made the mis- 
take of “trying to defend every 
inch of the Confederate territory.” 
To accomplish this goal, “he di- 
vided the South into military dis- 
tricts, each with its own garrison, 
the commanding general of which 
had to report directly to the Presi- 


dent.” It was an impossible plan, 


particularly when many of the 


western districts were placed in 
the hands of men such as Holmes, 
Huger, and Magruder, whom Lee 
had found wanting in ability in 
the Peninsular Campaign. 
Eisenschiml is correct in criticiz- 
ing the Confederacy’s decision to 
move its capital from Montgom- 
ery to This 
that the capitals of both sides were 


Richmond. meant 


some one hundred miles apart 
and their proximity greatly re- 
stricted the mobility of both major 
eastern armies throughout the war. 

Many readers will find the third 
section of the book the most in- 
teresting. Here the author ap- 


praises the performance of the 
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more prominent commanders of 
both sides and ranks them by as- 
signing “stars” on the basis of the 
quality of their work. In recent 
years, “Pap” Thomas, the “Rock 
of Chickamauga,” has gained de- 
served recognition for his accom- 
plishments at Stone’s River, 
Chickamauga, and Nashville, and 
Eisenschiml ranks him above all 
other Union generals. 

The author notes that McClel- 
lan doesn’t inspire neutrality: 
“One is either for him or against 
him.” To his everlasting credit, 
McClellan drilled, organized, and 
gave esprit de corps to an army 
that Grant was to lead to ultimate 
victory. However, even in pos- 
session of Special Order No. 191, 
McClellan was unable to capital- 
ize on the dispersion of Lee’s 
forces. In piecemeal attacks that 
Lee was able to blunt by moving 
his troops about the field as each 
attack was made, McClellan frit- 
tered away his opportunity to 
destroy the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Dr. Eisenschiml sum- 
marizes McClellan’s accomplish- 
ments by stating that “his per- 
formance cannot be assessed 


precisely, because he was not 


given an opportunity to test his 
generalship under conditions that 
had been specified by himself, had 
been promised to him, but had 


never been complied with.” The 
author here is referring to the 
Peninsular Campaign, during 
which Lincoln kept troops to de- 
fend Washington that had been 
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previously promised to “Little 
Mac.” Unfortunately, McClellan 
was deceived into believing he 
was greatly outnumbered by Lee’s 
forces when actually he had an 
advantage of some ten to fifteen 
thousand men over Lee. A review 
of his correspondence with Lin- 
coln prior to the Seven Days’ 
Battle makes it difficult to believe 
that McClellan would ever have 
felt that he had sufficient man- 
power to achieve victory over the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 
Despite the fact that Lee was 
able to keep the Army of Northern 
Virginia in the field for four long 
years, Eisenschiml assigns him a 
rating commensurate with Mc- 
Clellan’s on the Union side. He 
censures Lee for his excessive com- 
bativeness at Antietam and Gettys- 
burg. However, Lee’s invasion of 
the North that 
Antietam had goals that would 
have been thrown away if he had 
not attempted to defeat the Union 
Army: recognition of the Con- 
federacy by France and England; 
a negotiated peace, with an inde- 
pendent South surviving the war; 
winning the support of the people 
of Maryland, where sympathy for 
the Confederacy was strong. Lee 
erred in overruling the defensive- 
minded Longstreet in giving battle 
at Gettysburg; victory would have 
been possible on the first day if 
Jackson had survived Chancellors- 
ville to push the fighting late in 
the day (as an indecisive Ewell 
refused to do). Once Hood had 


culminated at 





lost the struggle to seize Little 
Round Top on the afternoon of 
the second day, the battle 
shouldn’t have been joined again 
on July 3. Ejisenschiml properly 
notes that “a Confederate triumph 
at Gettysburg would not have won 
the war in any conceivable cir- 
cumstance.” In this reader’s view- 
point, Lee more than redeemed 
himself for his eagerness to fight 
at Gettysburg through his master- 
ful campaign in the Wilderness 
and in the dying days of the Con- 
federacy. 

This is a book with whose state- 
ments you may find yourself in fre- 
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quent disagreement. However, Dr. 
Eisenschiml’s intent has always 
been to make the reader reach 


He has the 
boldness to present his own beliefs 


his own conclusions. 


but does so in such a way that 
the reader never feels compelled 
to accept them as his own unless 
he reaches them himself in a com- 
pletely independent analysis. The 
Hidden Face of the Civil War 
will not hide anything from the 
reader’s eyes if Dr. Eisenschiml 
can help it, and he does a good 
job of keeping those eyes alert 
and searching for the truth. 

C. R. Douctas 


Chicago 


FATHER ABRAHAM'S CHILDREN 


By Frank B. Woodford. 


Mich., 1961. Pp. 321. 


The story of Michigan’s participa- 
tion in the Civil War is told with 
pride and warmth by journalist- 
biographer Woodford. In the first 
chapter the author fulfills his sta- 
tistical obligations. He informs 
example, that 90,048 
Michigan men went off to war 
and “participated in at least 802 
battles and skirmishes.” But this 
is one Civil War book in which 
the only important figures are 


us, for 


human beings. 

Leading the parade of valiant 
Michiganders are the Under- 
ground Railroad “engineers” of 
1847. They transported and pro- 


tected Negro fugitives so effective- 
ly that “in the end slave owners 


(Wayne State University Press: 
$6.50. ) 


Detroit, 


and their agents just weren’t safe 
in Michigan, and many negroes 
found it unnecessary to go to Can- 
ada. They found refuge in small 
towns and in the country, and 
members of various protective as- 
sociations formed in the South to 
recover escaped slaves found it 
hazardous to interfere with those 
who sought sanctuary in Michi- 
gan.” 
Among the more flamboyant 
Michigan 
George A. 
Monroe. A marvelous description 
of Custer enables the reader to 
visualize the General commanding 
the Michigan Cavalry Brigade and 
defeating Confederate General 


leaders was General 


Custer, a resident of 
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Jeb Stuart at Gettysburg. Private 
Franklin Thompson of the Second 
Michigan Infantry must have been 
even more unusual in appearance 
than General Custer. Private 
Thompson was a woman, Sarah 
Emma Edmonds. Miss Edmonds’s 
claim to have served with the 
Second Michigan was authentica- 
ted to the satisfaction of the GAR, 
which allowed her the distinction 
of being the only woman to re- 
ceive full membership in that or- 
ganization. 
The explosion and sinking of 
the Sultana is vividly described by 
several Michigan survivors of the 
tragedy. An account of the Bat- 
tle of the Crater, another Union 
disaster, is interesting because of 
the tribute to the Michigan men. 
Although other Union troops were 
judged harshly for their part in 
the battle, there was, according 
to Woodford, “‘no censure for the 
Michigan regiments. It was uni- 
versally agreed they conducted 
themselves with brave distinction.” 

Michigan’s last Civil War vet- 
eran, Orlando LeValley, died on 


““PORTE CRAYON”: 
STROTHER 


April 19, 1948, at the age of 
ninety-nine. In addition to these 
paladins, there are many other col- 
orful individuals and groups de- 
scribed as representative of the 
Wolverine State in the fight to 
preserve the Union. Woodford’s 
account of Michigan’s impressive 
record in the Civil War makes one 
almost wonder if Illinois and the 
other Union forces served only as 
a supporting cast for Michigan’s 
heroes. 

The book is attractive and well 
illustrated. Regarding his method 
of source citation, Woodford ex- 
plains: “I have gathered together 
in the Appendix detailed informa- 
tion and documentation which 
would interrupt the flow of the 
narrative but which may be help- 
ful to readers with a special in- 
terest in certain events or person- 
alities.”” 

Michiganders can thank them- 
selves, Frank B. Woodford, and 
the Ford Foundation for this very 
readable entry in the Civil War 
book race. 

HELENE LEVENE 
Springfield 


THE LIFE OF DAVID HUNTER 


By Cecil D. Eby, Jr. (University of North Carolina Press: Chapel 


Hill, 1960. 


David Hunter Strother was an 
artist, writer, soldier, and diplo- 
mat, but unfortunately he lived 
during a period (1816-1888) and 
in a place (now the Eastern Pan- 
handle of West Virginia) that 
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prevented him from having a life- 
time career in any of these fields. 

Strother is best remembered as 
“Porte Crayon,” the author-illus- 
trator of a series of travel articles 
that appeared in Harper's New 





Monthly Magazine in the decade 
before the Civil War. In fact, he 
became one of the most popular 
and highest paid of the contribu- 
tors to what was the Life magazine 
of his time. But with the war came 
a loss of interest in such articles 
that was never revived. 

Earlier he had studied art under 
Samuel F. B. Morse and had spent 
three years (1840-1843) in Eu- 
rope, principally in Rome, copy- 
ing the old masters. On his re- 
turn he learned that the market 
was limited for portraitists and 
practically nonexistent for other 
painters. That was when he be- 
gan to illustrate books for others 
and eventually to illustrate his 
own writings. 

Porte Crayon was the first re- 
porter to arrive on the scene at 
Harpers Ferry after John Brown’s 
raid, and he enjoyed special privi- 
leges at the trial because the judge, 
Richard Parker, 
and the prosecuting attorney, An- 
drew Kennedy, was his uncle. 
Harper's Weekly published his re- 
ports despite their pro-status-quo 
tone until it received his account 
That was 


was his friend 


of Brown’s hanging. 


first published in American Heri- 


tage in February, 1955. 

Actually, Strother was neither 
an abolitionist nor a secessionist, 
and when the war came he wrote, 
“There is not a moral or political 
principle insisted on by either side 
which can not be more advan- 
tageously settled by reason and 
forbearance.” 
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His friends, relatives, and neigh- 
bors were divided, and he himself 
finally “felt like a sane man in a 
mad house.” When he found he 
could no longer remain a neutral, 
he volunteered (on July 9, 1861) 
to serve the Union Army as an 
unpaid civilian; later he joined 
the army and received a commis- 
sion as a captain. His familiarity 
with the Virginia campaign areas 
and his map-drawing ability were 
very valuable. During the war 
he served on the staffs of Generals 
Banks, McClellan, Pope, Hunter, 
and Benjamin F. Kelley and rose 
in rank until he was finally a 
brevet brigadier general. Most of 
his service was in or Vir- 
ginia, but late in 1862 he went 
with Banks to New Orleans, where 
he remained until the following 


near 


spring. 

Strother was blamed for much 
wanton destruction during Hun- 
ter’s Shenandoah Valley campaign 
of 1864, but his biographer shows 
that the opposite was true: when 
anything was saved, it was due 
to Strother’s efforts. The two men 
David Hunter and David Hunter 
Strother were distant ceusins, and 
the similarity in names led to con- 
fusion, which was not helped by 
the fact that the latter was the 
former’s chief of staff. Nor was 
the situation improved later when 
Strother, through loyalty to a su- 
perior officer, refused to defend 
himself. 

Strother resigned from the army 
in the late summer of 1864 and 
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the following summer was named 
adjutant general of Virginia, only 
to resign in about six months. 
During the next thirteen years he 
made frequent unsuccessful at- 
tempts to revive his reputation 


as a writer-illustrator. He also 
tried hotel-keeping and lecturing, 
and even edited a weekly news- 
paper for a short time. His for- 
tunes finally took a turn for the 
better in 1879, when he was ap- 
pointed consul general to Mexico 
City. The highlight of his six 
years there was a visit by former 
President U. S. Grant in 1880. 
(See Summer, 1959, Journal, 
pages 229-47.) He accumulated 
a mass of notes in Mexico, and 
when he left in 1885 he took them 
back with him to the Shenandoah 
Valley. There, in the winter of 
1887-1888, he rented an aban- 
doned law office, on the court- 
house lawn in Charles Town, as 
a place to put his notes into arti- 
cles, but he did not get around to 
it before death overtook him. 
Porte Crayon knew Lincoln, 
Grant and a dozen other Union 
generals, Walt Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Washington Irving, and 


LAST CIVIL WAR VETERAN 


By Clarence Stewart Peterson. 


graphed. Pp. 39.) 


Lieutenant Peterson is a very pro- 
lific report writer. On page 4 of 
this booklet he lists the titles of 
his thirty other publications dat- 
ing from 1935 to the present. 
Among the titles are Bibliography 
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many lesser literary figures, but 
he wrote very little about them. 
Only one book of his writings was 
published during his lifetime (Vir- 
ginia Illustrated, New York, 
1857), and another was issued 
recently (The Old South Illus- 
trated, Cecil D. Eby, Jr., ed., 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1959). The rest of his work is 
scattered through fifty years of 
newspapers and magazines. One 
appendix to this biography is a 
five-page listing of these published 
articles; another is a listing of 
journals, notes, and correspond- 
ence. There is also a thirteen- 
page bibliography of material 
about Strother and an adequate 
index. 

One fault can be found with 
this book: it is not long enough. 
The biographer is an assistant pro- 
fessor of English (at Washington 
and Lee University) and naturally 
chose to emphasize Porte Crayon’s 
literary career, but in the available 
notes and journals there must be 
enough material for several more 
books — at least one about the 
Civil War and perhaps another 
about Mexico. H.F.R. 


FIFTY STATES 
(Baltimore, Md., 1961. 


IN 
Mimeo- 


of County Histories of the 2980 
Counties in the 48 States, 1935; 
America’s Rune Stone, 1946; and 
Known Dead in the Great Blizzard 
in Minnesota in 1873, 1958. 
Reflecting the author’s interest 





in numbers and lists, this pam- 
phlet is crammed with unusual 
statistical data. An introduction, 
several pages in length, is devoted 
to aggregate statistics concerning 
the number of troops, Union losses 
by states, and Confederate numeri- 


cal facts. There follows a list of 


states, North and South, with the 
name and record of the last Civil 
War veteran to die in each. When 
possible, the author includes indi- 


vidual state statistics such as the 
number of white and Negro troops 
and the losses and number of men 
buried in each state’s national 
cemeteries. 

Illinois’ last veteran was Lewis 
Fablinger of the ‘Twenty-first, 
Ninety-sixth, and 140th Illinois In- 
fantry. He died on March 14, 
1950, at the age of 103. Born 


in Frederick, Maryland, Fablinger 


SARA TEASDALE: 
By Margaret Haley Carpenter. 
York City, 1960. Pp. xix, 377. 


THE SPECTRA HOAX 
By William Jay Smith. 
Conn., 1961. 


Neither of these books is about 
Illinois but both have an Illinois 
connection, and many readers of 
the Journal will find these Illinois 
connections of unusual interest. 
The first title is a truly superior 
biography, the first full-length 
study of the poetess Sara Teasdale 
(1884-1933), who was born in St. 
Louis, lived much of her life there, 
and is buried in the family plot 


A BIOGR 


‘Wesleyan University Press: 
Pp. ix, 158. $3.50.) 
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entered the service from Hanover, 
Illinois, and later settled near 
Elizabeth. 

Other Illinois facts include the 
following: “Illinois gave the 
fourth highest number of men and 
the third highest losses of all states 
in the Union Army. In the four 
Ill. National Cemeteries burials by 
1908 totalled: Camp Butler 1,362; 
part confederate, Mound City, 
5,235; Rock Island, 308; Quincy, 
222.” 

The concluding seven pages of 
the pamphlet are devoted to the 
“Songs of the Confederate Forces 
on Land and Sea.” Preceding 
each song is a brief description 
of the events that led to its writ- 
ing. The booklet is unique and 
a must for those fascinated by 
Civil War minutiae. 

HELENE LEVENE 


APHY 
(Schulte Publishing Company: 


$7.50. ) 


New 


Middletown, 


in St. Louis. Yet for 
page Miss Carpenter’s sensitive, 
definitive book is as much about 
Vachel Lindsay (1879-1931) as it 
is about Sara Teasdale. 

For she and the troubadour poet 
of Springfield epistolary 
friends for several years, and they 
might well have married. The 
author includes letters from one 
to the other, and the correspond- 
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many a 


were 
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ence tells a great deal about both. 
The letters shine with wit and 
gaiety and lightheartedness. An 
idea of how much fun their ex- 
changes were can be gathered 
from the closing paragraphs of a 
Vachel Lindsay letter dated No- 
vember 8, 1913, and addressed 
“Excellent Rascal — Sara Teas- 
dale”: 


As for New York — get away from 
there. Go back home and write 
poems about St. Louis. If all the 
prodigal sons and daughters who 
were gathered there would return to 
their native hearths, America would 
be remade in a generation. —Temper- 
ament set atremble in that exotic air 
has nothing to do with cornfed 
America. 

Come back through Springfield 
and visit Mama and Papa and little 
sister. Can’t you scrape up a girl 
friend in Springfield to visit? We 
will go out and write poetry in red 
chalk on the State House walk, where 
he who runs may read. That will 
be a conjunction of planets, and a 
fine thing for thc populace. 

Well — I wrote you a long silly 
letter and tore it up. You shouldn’t 
— you shouldn’t — well you know 
what you shouldn’t. 

All that I have to say is that you 
are either a very young, or a very 
frivolous young woman. Take that. 
Very distantly yours, 

Sara Teasdale’s correspondent 
NicHoLas VACHEL LINDSAY 


Later came letters expressing 
deepest esteem and admiration, 
and yet still for a long time they 
had not met. They exchanged 
and _ books, 


poems and when 
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Vachel Lindsay published The 
Chinese Nightingale ard Other 
Poems, it was dedicated to “Sara 
Teasdale, Poet.” In the back of 
her personal copy he wrote a 
poem, “Dancing for a Prize,” and 
illustrated it. In the front he in- 
scribed an acrostic poem, “To 
Sara Teasdale the Unforgotten.” 
It begins: 


This book is yours, the faults and all, 
O Lady of the golden shawl: ... . 


There is an unusually fine photo- 
graph of Vachel Lindsay in the 
year 1913, which has never before 
been published in a book. It was 
provided for this book by Eleanor 
Ruggles, who wrote the recent 
Vachel Lindsay biography, The 
West-Going Heart. Actually there 
are other Illinois connections in 
this book, because Sara Teasdale 
became associated with Harriet 
Monroe (1860-1936), founder 
and long the editor of Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse. Miss Mon- 
roe appears thirty times or more. 

The second title above tells the 
story of one of the oddest affairs 
in the history of American let- 
ters — the hoax worked on the 
literary world beginning in the au- 
tumn of 1916 by two poets, Wit- 
ter Bynner and Arthur Davison 
Ficke. They created two make- 
believe, previously unknown liter- 
ary figures, Emanuel Morgan and 
Anne Knish, the latter a beauti- 
ful, tempestuous native of Buda- 
pest, the two of them residents of 
Pittsburgh. 





This fancied pair of poets broke 
on the literary scene in the midst 
of World War I through a book 
titled Spectra: A Book of Poetic 
Experiments, which presented 
their poetic efforts, as, for ex- 
ample, Morgan’s “Ease”’: 


I have escaped into the hump of a 
dromedary, 

There to be flopped along 

With no responsibility. 


and Anne Knish’s “Opus 181,” 
which begins 
Skeptical cat, 
Calm your eyes, and come to me. 
For long ago, in some palm-ed 
forest, 
I too felt claws curling curling 
Within my fingers. . . . 


The Illinois connection? Oh, 


yes. In 1916 Arthur Davison 
Ficke and his wife lived in Daven- 


port, Iowa, and were visited by 
Witter Bynner. They talked about 
the absurdity of some of the new 
“schools” in poetry and so under- 
took the hoax to have some fun 
The author, 


with the extremists. 


THE MAYFIELD DEER 
By Mark Van Doren. 
1959. Pp. 152. $3.95.) 


A conversation with a close friend 
and an article in the Transactions 
of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety for 1907 were the basis for 
Mark Van Doren’s narrative poein 
The Mayfield Deer. The present 
edition is the result of extensive 
revision and condensation, but de- 
spite the diminution in content 


(Hill and Wang, Inc., Publishers: 
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William Jay Smith, poet in resi- 
dence at Williams College, tells 
the Illinois connection, as follows: 


The personalities of the mythical 
writers became more clearly outlined 
in proportion to the “spectra” or 
“spectrics” produced; and these were 
written at a fast clip. In fact, so 
absorbed did the poets become in 
their productions that the constant 
composition and recitation of Spec- 
tric verse became too much for Mrs. 
Ficke. She ordered the pair out of 
the house until they had finished 
their manuscript. They retired to a 
hotel across the river in Moline, II- 
linois, where as Arthur Davison Ficke 
put it, from ten quarts of excellent 
Scotch in ten days they extracted the 
whole of Spectric Philosophy. 


Witter Bynner confessed the 
hoax in 1918, when asked point- 
blank, at a public lecture in De- 
troit, the question as to authorship. 
There were a lot of red faces 
among the critics who had taken 
Emanuel Morgan and Anne Knish 
and their output seriously. 

IrRviNG DILiiarD 


New York, 


the great epic qualities of the origi- 
nal work remain. 

The plot is one of murder, re- 
venge, and reconciliation. A tame 
deer, raised and nurtured by John 
Richman, is killed by Seth Galli- 
day who wants the trinkets worn 
by the animal for his beloved. 
Richman, a gnarled, self-sufficient 
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frontiersman, learns of the crime 
and murders young Galliday. 
Seth’s brother David in turn vio- 
lently kills Richman and is in turn 
endangered by Richman’s 
seeking revenge. At the last mo- 
ment reason prevails and the car- 


son 


nage ends. The story concludes 
on an optimistic note with the end 
of rancor and the possibility of a 
new affair between Seth’s 
love, Nancy, and Richman’s son, 
Daniel. 

Although the tale is depicted 
as taking place in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Illinois, it could conceivably 


love 


ave occurred at any time or any 
h 1 at any t \ 
place in human history. 

The vivid description of men, 


NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE: 


EDUCATION, 1861-1961 


By Clarence N. Roberts. 


1960. Pp. x, 318. $4.00.) 


Clarence N. Roberts, chairman 
of the department of history at 
North Central College, has pro- 
duced a history of the first hun- 
dred years of the institution found- 
ed by the Evangelical Association 
of North America that should be 
put on the must-read list of all 
alumni and friends of that college. 
It is a valuable source for the 
historian or student of the larger 
subject, church-related liberal arts 
colleges in the Mississippi Valley. 
The multitudinous details 
sometimes lessen interest for the 


may 


casual or general reader, but on 
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(North Central College: 


nature, and life on the frontier 
provides the basis for historical in- 
terest in this work. A prime ex- 
ample is the magnificent word- 
picture of John Richman: “There 
was no man like him in Mayfield, 
no man/Drifted as he was, pure, 
from antique time/Long rifle, 
knitted cap, green-white, and the 
loose belt/Strung with a powder 
horn; clear walnut clothes/Leg- 
gins and pouch, and knife, and 
tomahawk.” 

This reviewer is willing to ac- 
cede to Andre Maurois’ jacket 
statement: “Here is a beautiful 
poem, simple and strong, with all 
the subtlety of a novel and all the 
greatness of an epic.” 

BerNaRD Wax 


A CENTURY OF LIBERAL 


Naperville, II1., 


the whole the book can be recom- 
mended as a rainy afternoon’s en- 
tertainment. 

The liability for the general 
reader is an asset for alumni and 
friends. An appendix lists all 
present and past boards of direc- 
tors, members of the faculty, finan- 
cial agents, treasurers, and gradu- 
ates by year from 1866 to 1960. 
The pages are filled with names 
and human interest anecdotes. 

One suspects that the financial 
ups and downs, curricular evolu- 
tions, campus politics, good and 
bad administrations, and faculty 





members who stand out because 
of inspiring work or some fascinat- 
_Ing idiosyncracy can be matched 
in the experiences of similar in- 
stitutions supported by other 
churches. The triumphs, trage- 
dies, and comedies of the campus 
have been made to live again in 
the pages of this book. 

The author combed through an 
amazingly full collection of source 
materials and has organized his 
data around five chronological 
periods in the college’s history. He 
begins with the founding of the 
college at Plainfield on faith and 
determination but hardly a shoe- 
string of financial support. Next 
comes the story of the early strug- 
gles and progress after the college 
moved to its present location at 
Naperville in 1870. In the transi- 
tion period, 1888-1916, the school 
began to shed the attributes of an 
academy and take on the shape 
of a college. The history of the 
next thirty years, 1916-1946, con- 


NEBRASKA PLACE-NAMES 
(University of Nebraska Press: Lincoln, 


By Lilian L. Fitzpatrick. 


1960. Pp. 227. $1.50.) 


This newest Bison Book is a re- 
print of Miss Fitzpatrick’s study 
that originally appeared in 1925 
in the University of Nebraska’s 
series of “Studies in Language, 
Literature, and Criticism.” It gives 
the origin of the names of Nebras- 
ka’s ninety-three counties and of 


1,234 cities and towns in the state 
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centrates on the growth of the 
plant, student body, faculty, and 
endowment. In spite of the de- 
pression, which closed so many 
small church-related colleges, 
North Central survived and at 
the end of World War II was a 
strong, live institution, which has 
continued to keep pace with grow- 
ing enrollments and rising costs. 

Unlike so many histories of this 
type, this book has not excluded 
the world beyond the ivory towers. 
Depressions, panics, wars, politi- 
cal campaigns, and _ intellectual 
movements always provide the 
background for the story of the 
college. 

The author deserves compli- 
ments for this work, as does the 
college administration for select- 
ing an author who had already 
demonstrated his ability with his 
History of the University of Mis- 
sourt School of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy. 

HoMER CLEVENGER 
Lindenwood College 


— less than this reviewer has 
found in Cook and St. Clair coun- 
ties, Illinois, alone in his work on 
a similar project for Illinois. The 
arrangement by counties makes it 
difficult for a non-Nebraskan to 
locate a particular name: e.g., for 
Lincoln one turns to the index 
and finds that Lincoln is in Lan- 
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caster County. He then turns 
back to the main body of the work 
and, leafing through, finds Lan- 
caster County on page go and 
Lincoln on page 92. But when he 
has found it, there is nothing to 
indicate that Lincoln is any larger 
than — to take a few names from 
the same page at random — Emer- 
ald, Firth, Jamaica, or Malcolm. 

This reprint also includes John 
T. Link’s The Origin of the Place 
Names of Nebraska, which origi- 
nally appeared in 1933 as a Bulle- 
tin of the Nebraska Geological 
Survey. This deals entirely with 
the features: 
rivers, lakes, bluffs, valleys, and 
the like. 
says in his introduction that Link 


names of natural 


G. Thomas Fairclough 


had worked on the derivation of 
over ten thousand Nebraska place 
names, but published only this 
segment. As copies of his files are 
in the Nebraska State Historical 
Society and the University of 
Nebraska, someone would do a 
good job for the state by updating 
and publishing the remainder of 
Link’s work. 

Miss Fitzpatrick’s portion of the 
book has a five-page bibliography 
and the type of index specified 
above. There is no clue to where 
any name may be found in Link’s 
portion. The book is well bound 
for a paperback, and has no more 
than the usual quota of typo- 
graphical errors. 

J. N. A. 


INDIANA ELECTION RETURNS, 1816-1851 


Compiled by Dorothy Riker and Gayle Thornbrough. (Indiana His- 
torical Collections, Vol. XL. Indiana Historical Bureau: Indianapolis, 


$7.50.) 


1960. Pp. xxv, 493. 


the 
does not expect to have his ma- 
terials so nicely laid out for him. 
This volume, however, has been 
issued by the Indiana Historical 
Bureau in response to frequent 


Normally research worker 


inquiries about election returns. 
More particularly, it deals with 
the elections from the beginnings 
of the state of Indiana in 1816 
and covers the period of the first 
constitution, which lasted until 
1851. 

Included are the vote statistics 
for presidential electors, governors 
and lieutenant governors, mem- 
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bers of the General Assembly, con- 
gressmen, United States senators, 
and delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1850-1851. The 
compilation is based on returns 
sent by county clerks to the 
secretary of state, and admittedly 
it is not complete, especially for 
the earlier years. Wherever pos- 
sible these returns have been sup- 
plemented by newspaper sources. 

The introduction is very inter- 
esting and contains a brief politi- 
cal history of the state, ending 
with the new constitution, which 
went into effect November 1, 1851. 





The index is especially well done, 
and includes every person named 
in the book, the office for which 
he ran, and the year of the elec- 
tion. 

The staffs of the State Archives 
and local, school, and state li- 
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braries will no doubt be especially 
thankful for this volume, as it will 
reduce their labors no end. And 
for researchers — no more dirty 
hands and 


paper! 


crumbling bits of 


WarrEN A. REEDER, JR. 
Hammond, Indiana 


THE VOICE OF THE coyYOoTE, by J. Frank Dobie, illustrated by Olaus 
J. Murie; THE popULIST REVOLT, by John D. Hicks; crazy Horse, 


by Mari Sandoz. 


(All in the Bison Book series. 


University of 


Nebraska Press: Lincoln, 1961.) 


The University of Nebraska Press 
is to be congratulated for making 
available, in paper covers, such 
influential, enjoyable, and _intri- 
guing works as these at such low 
prices. The Voice of the Coyote, 
a reprint of the much earlier sixth 
printing, costs but $1.40; The 
Populist Revolt, still a significant 


contribution to American history, 
was first published in 1931 and in 
this Bison Book edition is priced 
at $1.75; Crazy Horse, that classic 
study of the magnificent Oglalla, 
appeared in 1942 and is available 
now for $1.65. This reviewer looks 
forward to the next titles in the 
series — these are real bargains! 


C.C.W. 


TOBACCO AND AMERICANS 


By Robert K. Heimann. 
York, 1960. Pp. 265. 


This highly readable history of 
America’s oldest industry should 
be of interest to the many IIli- 
noisans who consume their quo- 
ta of the half-trillion cigarettes 
smoked annually in the United 
States. From the pre-Columbian 
medicinal use of tobacco to the 
mid-twentieth-century lung-cancer 
scare — with statistics from the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and the University of North 
Carolina tending to prove the lat- 


(McGraw-Hill Book Company: 
$7.50.) 


New 


ter unfounded — Heimann traces 
the story of its various forms, from 
snuff through “chaw,” pipe tobac- 
co, and cigars to the cigarette, 
which at present makes up the 
preponderance of the tobacco bus- 
iness. 

The Jamestown colonists knew 
of tobacco before they left Eng- 
land, and within five years of the 


founding of the colony John Rolfe 
(husband of Pocahontas) had in- 
troduced the large-leaved Nico- 
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tiana tabacum of New Spain, 
“known to be verie vendible in 
England,” to replace the native 
small-leaved Nicotiana rustica, 
and was shipping tobacco to Eng- 
land. By 1619 Virginia’s share 
of the London tobacco market ex- 
ceeded the the 
Spanish colonies, and with the 
introduction of Negro slave labor 
in the same year tobacco cultiva- 
tion expanded until it formed the 
economic basis of the develop- 
ment of the colonies from Mary- 
In fact, production 


imports from 


land south. 
increased to such an extent that 
the market was glutted and prices 
fell to a loss level; Britain’s veto 
of America’s first attempt at 
“planned economy” by acreage 
limitation was perhaps equally 
responsible with the Stamp Act 
and the Townshend tea tax for 
the colonists’ successful bid both 
for economic and political inde- 
pendence. 

Growing crops of tobacco on 
the same soil year after year de- 
teriorated the land and, conse- 
quently, the quality of the product; 
tobacco culture therefore began 
to expand westward, first into the 
Piedmont and later into the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. “Egypt” was set- 
tled by southerners, and the herbe 
de lVambassadeur is still an ap- 
preciable factor in southern IIli- 
nois economy, though the Prairie 
State as a whole is too far north 
to be a major tobacco center. 
With the growth of domestic man- 
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ufacture, small cigar-making shops 
started up all over the country, 
and most Illinois cities of any size 
and age have had one or more of 
these shops. On a larger scale 
was August Beck and Company’s 
four-story Eureka Tobacco Works 
at 392-394 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. “Dinah’s Big Quarters,” 


‘“Eye-Opener” and “To Please the 
Boys” were some of the brands of 


chewing tobacco to come from the 
Windy City. 

But centralization was at hand. 
Sherman’s and Johnston’s troops, 
idling about Durham, North Caro- 
lina, in 1865, waiting for approval 
of the final surrender terms, be- 
came acquainted with “Bull Dur- 
ham” and demanded the same 
quality of tobacco when they scat- 
tered to their homes. “Drum- 
mers” helped make Tarheel State 
tobacco the standard of compari- 
son, and on the dissolution of the 
tobacco trust in 1911 the few 
firms financially able to compete 
in the market made their head- 
quarters in the Durham—Winston- 
Salem area, close to the source of 
their major supply. Aided by 
modern salesmanship and distribu- 
tion methods, the “Big Six” 
Reynolds, American, Liggett and 
Myers, Lorillard, Philip Morris, 
and Brown and Williamson — 
achieved a practical monopoly of 
the market, which continues to- 
day. 

Along with the main story, 
Heimann gives fascinating side- 





lights on such subjects as the rise 
and decline of the cigar-store In- 
dian; Lucy Page Gaston’s anti- 
cigarette campaign (which, inci- 
dentally, was responsible for the 
first appearance on the platform 
and in print of a high-school boy 
named Adlai Stevenson) ; Gover- 
nor Willem Kieft’s attempt to pro- 
hibit smoking in Nieuw Amster- 
dam, which resulted in the first 
picket line in history and in sev- 
eral famous passages in Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York; 
gifts of tobacco as “life insurance” 
for Lewis and Clark and their 
contemporary explorers; the In- 
dian “pipe of peace”; Bizet’s cig- 
arette-girl heroine Carmen and 
the “seegarito”-puffing sefioritas 
of Santa Fé; and tobacco’s con- 


THE CALUMET REGION: 
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tribution to government revenue, 
from the 80 per cent surtax of 
the first Civil War excise law to 
the two-and-a-half-billion-dollar 
revenue of 1958. 

The illustrations — more than 
three hundred, according to the 
claim on the jacket, with which 
this reviewer is not inclined to 
disagree — add both interest and 
the (De- 


votees of Anthony Comstock, how- 


clarification to text. 
ever, should be warned against 
two very frank illustrations in the 
first chapter, reproduced from 
André Thevet’s book 
1557-) There is a 
chronology, a two-page bibliog- 
raphy, which makes no claims to 


issued in 
two-page 


completeness, and an adequate 


JNA. 


six-page index. 


INDIANA’S LAST FRONTIER 


By Powell A. Moore. (Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XXXIX. 
Indiana Historical Bureau: Indianapolis, 1959. Pp. xiii, 654. $6.00.) 


“T had to write a book about the 
Calumet. One would have thought 
that the history of Indiana stopped 
at the Kankakee River. Historians 
of Indiana have neglected the 
northwestern corner of the State.” 
This, in brief, was Dr. Moore’s 
reason for writing his history of 
our Lake and Porter counties. 
Representing ten years of labor 
(‘all that I can remember is that 
my twins were in the third grade 
when I started and in their sopho- 
more year of college when I fin- 
ished”), this book presents the 
history of the Calumet area and 
its fascinating development and 


growth, from the days of La Salle 
and Marquette until about 1935. 
The “Calumet Area” as defined 


in the book is that part of Lake 
and Porter counties that lies north 
of the continental divide. The 
divide enters Lake County from 
the west slightly south of Dyer 
and follows (roughly) U. S. Route 
30 to Valparaiso, thus embracing 
the fascinating Valparaiso Mo- 
raine, subject of geological inves- 
tigators the world over. Within 
this area lie Gary, Hammond, and 
East Chicago — the top industrial 
cities — and the towns of Munster, 
Valparaiso, Highland, St. John, 
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Schererville, and East Gary. 

Prior to about 1850 the pre- 
dominant Indian tribes in the area 
were members of the Potawatomi 
group, with their interesting chiefs, 
the Pokagons. The only evidences 
of their culture are the occasional 
arrowheads found in ever decreas- 
ing numbers along the former 
high sand ridges used as trails, 
such as Fifteenth Avenue in Gary, 
165th Street in Hammond, or 
Michigan City Road in Calumet 
City, Illinois. 

The first white men in the area 
were the French, mainly fur trad- 
ers and occasional missionaries, 
such as Marquette. These men 
did not have established settle- 
ments in mind, although the first 
permanent white resident was one 
of their countrymen — Joe Bailly, 
who settled near Chesterton. ‘Thus 
the lesser populated county of 
Porter has the honor of first at- 
tracting men who came to stay. 
Baillytown is still in existence. 

Although the French had full 
sway from 1675 to 1763, they 
made little impression in the area. 
The English had their day, from 
1763 to 1783. Even the Spanish 
flag flew briefly during pitched 
battles between that country and 
the English in the area known as 
the Dunes. 

After the Revolutionary War 
came the log cabin era, which 
actually lasted until 1852. The 
first white settler in Lake County 
was William Ross, 1833, followed 
closely by George Earle. 
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The word “Calumet” evidently 
has to do with the Indian peace 
pipes and the reeds from which 
they were made, which grew pro- 
fusely along the marshy edges of 
our famous river, the Calumet. 
Its southern branch has been valu- 
able commercially — providing 
clay for brick, moulding sand, 
commercial sand, and formerly 
some peat. Even the soils through 
which it meanders produce fine 
specialty crops, such as onions. 

In 1836 the federal government 
purchased the last of this land 
from the Potawatomi. However, 
most of it was classified as 
swampland and was not released 
to the state of Indiana until 1850. 
In 1837 Porter and Lake coun- 
ties were formed out of La Porte 
County. The earliest industry in 
the area came in 1839, when the 
Buel brothers started a blacksmith 
and wagon shop in Valparaiso. 
By 1845 there was a thriving brick 
industry at Hobart. And from 
1850 onward the history of the 
Calumet area becomes almost im- 
perceptibly the history of the cities 
and towns that comprise it. 

The chapter on Hammond is 
titled “Hammond: Dressed Beef 
and Germans.” Ernst Hohman 
was the first settler here of note, 
starting with forty acres of land 
that he later ran up to 700 acres. 
Hohman dreamed of a harbor at 
Lake Michigan, 111 years ago, as 
many were to dream after him, 
but it is yet to come. By 1850 
there were only ninety-seven peo- 





ple in the area. An unusual char- 
acteristic of the population (as 
shown by the census of that year) 
was its extreme youthfulness — 93 
per cent were under twenty years 
of age, and a majority of these 
were under ten. 

The rustic existence of hunting, 
fishing, and farming was suddenly 
changed in 1869. By 1851 the 
Michigan Central and the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern 
railroads had reached the area, 
and this set the stage for the 
“Painless Industrial Revolution,” 
as Dr. Moore terms it. This was 


begun by the entry of George H. 
Hammond, who, although never 
a resident of his namesake town, 
placed it on the industrial path 
with the G. H. Hammond Pack- 
ing Company in 1869. Foreseeing 
possibilities in 


tremendous the 
shipment of refrigerated meat to 
all parts of the United States, he 
selected Hammond because of the 
“sweet waters of the Grand Calu- 
met River.” 

Actually, the pattern for most 
of the industrial development in 
the Calumet Area was forced upon 
it by the city of Chicago. The 
latter ran out of desirable indus- 
trial lake-front land in the boom 
that followed the Civil War. The 
new plants did not go north, pos- 
sibly because of a lack of good 
railroad facilities, but instead 
moved to northwestern Indiana. 

To Whiting came the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Many fasci- 
nating stories are told by Dr. 
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Moore of the creation of an oil 
refinery in this sandy waste, which 
was so isolated that during the 
great rail strike of the 1890's the 
inhabitants almost starved to 
death and had to toil through the 
sand to Chicago for food. 

East Chicago was geographical- 
ly next, and, oddly, it owes its start 
to Whiting. The refinery needed 
oil storage tanks and the Graver 
Tank Corporation was set up to 
meet that need. The Inland Steel 
Company did not arrive on the 
scene until 1go1. 

One chapter is devoted to the 
founding and history of Gary. 
Armour, Swift, and Morris, big 
Chicago meat packers, apparently 
thought at one time they might 
settle in the Gary area because of 
labor troubles in Chicago. They 
purchased large tracts of land in 
the Gary region but never used 
them. Later, Armanis F. Knotts, 
a former mayor of Hammond, was 
assigned the task of acquiring 
these holdings for the Gary Land 
Company. He spent $7,200,000 
for 9,000 acres, including seven 
miles of lake front, and hardly 
a soul knew of his mission until 
it was accomplished. 

Labor and labor troubles rate 
a whole chapter, with 1919, “The 
Year of Strikes,” being given de- 
tailed attention. In that year 
Carl Sandburg was prompted to 
write one of his epics, “The Mayor 
of Gary.” U.S. troops and state 
militia were both quartered at 
Gary, and the militia were also 
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brought to East Chicago, although 
it seemed rather unnecessary. The 
worst situation developed at Ham- 
mond, after the militia had left. 
There, a pitched battle between 
strikers of the Standard Steel Car 
Company and city and plant po- 
lice was fought on the sand dunes 
at Columbia and Highland streets, 
resulting in the death of four and 
the wounding of an estimated fifty. 
The companies won all the im- 
mediate battles, but the unions 
won in the long run. The hated 
twelve-hour shift, seven days per 
(this meant twenty-four 
hours without relief on the 
changeovers from the night to the 
day shift) had been entirely aban- 
doned for eight-hour shifts by 


week 


1925. 
In population, Dr. Moore re- 
ports, “The Calumet region is a 


mixing bowl and not a melting 
pot.” The Germans, Swedes, Irish, 
Dutch, Italians, Slavs, Hungari- 
ans, Jews (Russian), and the 
Poles came in that order. Many 
of the early arrivals were patheti- 
poverty-stricken: one of 
these groups, in the 1905-1909 
period, averaged only $14.60 per 
person upon their arrival at Ellis 
Island, and 54 per cent of another 
group were illiterate. During 
World War I a large number of 
were recruited 


cally 


Negro laborers 
from the southern states, and fol- 
lowing them came the Mexicans. 
(During depression years, 
3,300 of the latter were voluntari- 


the 
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ly returned to their homeland.) 

A chapter on the astonishing 
growth and development of Val- 
paraiso University is particularly 
interesting, especially in view of 
its recent resurgence of strength. 
The latter part of the book con- 
tains a chapter on “Politics, Pro- 
hibition and Depression,” dealing 
most candidly with a sordid por- 
tion of our background. 

The last chapter — on the 
Dunes — is, no doubt, Dr. Moore’s 
favorite, since he has long been 
a resident there. Herein he ex- 
presses the spirit of the Dunes 
lover, together with the factual 
record. Here is the ever tantaliz- 
ing true story of the hermitess, 
“Diana of the Dunes.” The part 
the Dunes played in the early mo- 
tion picture industry was impor- 
tant and entertaining. 
an actor clad in leopard skin and 
brandishing a huge club, for his 
part in a movie, lost in the Dunes 
and frightening the local inhab- 
itants no end in his frantic at- 
tempts to find his way back to 


Imagine 


civilization. Then, too, there was 
an almost forgotten episode of In- 
diana history: horse racing! This 
was an ill-fated venture at Mineral 
Springs near Chesterton. 

Anyone interested in the history 
of the Calumet area — or in an in- 
terpretation of the present com- 
plex of the world’s greatest single 
industrial concentration — should 
find Dr. Moore’s book a fascinat- 
ing and invaluable source. 


WarreEN A. REEDER, JR. 





News and Comment 





Sterling Wins Major Student Historian Honors 


Illinois’ thirteenth annual Student 
Historian Day, May 19, might ap- 
propriately have been called “Ster- 
ling Day” because of the number 
of that city’s student historians 
honored and the number of top 
awards they received. 

Five of the group of twenty-six 
presented Student Historian of the 
Year Awards by Governor Otto 
Kerner in the State Fairgrounds 
ceremonies were from Sterling. 
This was the largest number for 
any of the sixteen communities 
represented (Chicago and Normal 
had three each). Two of the five 
Sterling winners then took half of 
the year’s four top honors. 

Student Historian of the Year 
Awards are based upon articles 
published during the school year 
in Illinois History magazine, which 
is sponsored by the Illinois State 
Historical Society. Winners of the 
four top awards, which are given 
by interested groups or individ- 
uals, receive a special certificate 
plus $25 in cash. 

Among the three girls and two 
boys represented Sterling 
were a brother and sister, and this 
was the first time that two mem- 
bers of the same family had re- 
ceived awards together. They 
were Daniel M., 12, and Carolyn 
Casey, 14, whose parents are Mr. 


who 


and Mrs. Lloyd Casey, 1110 Sec- 
ond Avenue, Sterling. Incident- 
ally, their father, who is head of 
the social studies department at 
Sterling Junior High School, re- 
ceived the 1960 John H. Hauberg 
Memorial Award for the teacher 
who had made the most outstand- 
ing contribution to Illinois History 
during the year. 

Daniel Casey, a seventh-grader 
at the Junior High School, this 
year won the King V. Hostick 
Award, which carried with it an 
additional prize of two large prints 
of Lincoln photographs. Each 
year Hostick, a Springfield and 
Chicago dealer in historic manu- 
scripts, chooses an issue of I/linois 
History and presents the award for 
the best student article in that is- 
sue. This year he chose the March 
number, which was about Illinois’ 
state constitutions. Daniel’s ar- 
ticle was titled ““The Slavery Bat- 
tle in Illinois.” 

Sterling’s other top prize winner 
was Gail Behrens, a fifteen-year- 
old Sterling High School fresh- 
man. She received the Ralph E. 
Francis Award for the “best writ- 
ten and most original article” of 
the year. Her winning effort, 
titled “Birth of the Fiddlette,” was 
about a simple musical instrument 
once used by high school orches- 
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Governor Otto Kerner presents Student Historian of the Year awards to 
five youths from Sterling schools. Shown with the Governor are, left to 
right, Daniel M. Casey, Gail Behrens, Carolyn Casey, Barbara Jones, and 
John F. Meldorf. 


tras; Gail’s article appeared in the 
January issue, which was devoted 
to music in Illinois. Mr. Francis, 
a resident of Kankakee, is a former 
president of the State Historical 
Society. Gail is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Behrens, 
702 Broadway, Sterling. 

The other two cash awards for 
students, the Harry E. Pratt and 
the John H. Hauberg memorial 
awards, were won, respectively, by 
a girl from Bloomington and a boy 
from Chicago. The Pratt Award 
is sponsored by the Friends of the 
Lincoln Shrines, Inc., and is pre- 
sented for the best article in the 


February, or Lincoln, issue of the 


magazine. ‘This year it went to 
Ann Bailen, 14, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Lewis Bailen, 603 East 


Walnut Street, Bloomington, a 
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ninth-grade student at Blooming- 
ton Junior High School. She 
wrote, under the title ““The Bishop 
Letters,’ about the discovery of 
several Lincoln documents by her 
father. 

The Hauberg Award, which is 
sponsored by the Historical Soci- 
ety, is given each year for the “ar- 
ticle of greatest historical interest.” 
Thomas Libera, 18, son of Mrs. 
Lottie Libera, 3730 North Troy, 
Chicago, a senior at Quigley Pre- 
paratory Seminary, was the 1961 
winner. His article, in the Novem- 
ber issue on aviation, was titled 
“1910 Record Breaker: Famed 
Chicago to Springfield Flight.” 

Judging of this year’s award 
winners was done by a ten-mem- 
ber committee composed of State 
Historian Clyde C. Walton; illi- 





Dr. Glenn H. Seymour, president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, congratulates Thomas Libera on winning the Hauberg 


Memorial Award. 


nois History editor Mrs. Olive S. 
Foster; Dr. Glenn H. Seymour, of 
Charleston, president of the TIIli- 
nois State Historical Society; State 
Senator Hudson R. Sours of Pe- 
oria; James E. Armstrong, edi- 
tor of the Illinois State Register, 
Springfield; plus a group of five 
educators. 

In addition to the cash prizes 
students, two more were 
awarded to their teachers. One 
of these, the Philip D. and Elsie 
O. Sang Award, for “outstanding 
services to Illinois History over a 


for 


period of years,’ went to Miss 
Lucile Gray, dean of girls at Free- 


port Junior High School. Miss 


Gray has sponsored a Junior His- 
torian Club in her school for the 
The Sangs live 


past twelve years. 
in River Forest, and he is a di- 


rector of the State Historical So- 
ciety. 

The second History Teacher of 
the Year Award was presented to 
Miss Ruth Stroud, an 
professor of English at 


assistant 
Illinois 
State Normal University, who also 
teaches at University High School, 
Normal. She has supervised a 
program of writing for Jilinois 
History for the past four years. 
Presentation of this Hauberg Me- 
morial Award was made by Walter 
E. McBride for the Rock Island 
Rotary Club, the sponsoring or- 
ganization. 

Following the ceremonies at the 
the 
families, classmates, and teachers 


Fairgrounds students, their 
adjourned to the Governor’s Man- 
sion, where a reception was held. 


After the 105-year-old 
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touring 





Richard S. Hagen and Ann Bailen admire the Harry E. Pratt 
Memorial Award certificate which he presented her on behalf 
of the Friends of the Lincoln Shrines, Inc. 

Photos by Bill Calvin, State Photographer 


home the group was served re- 
freshments. Presiding at the tea 
table were Mrs. Ralph E. Francis, 
Mrs. John S. Gilster, and the two 
honored teachers of the year. 


The twenty-two award-winning 


students who did not receive a 
cash prize were presented a copy 
of the book South After Gettys- 
burg: Letters of Cornelia Han- 
cock, edited by Henriette Jaquette. 
These were given by Ralph G. 
Newman, a past president of the 
State Historical Society and pro- 
prietor of the Abraham Lincoln 
Book Shops in Chicago, Spring- 
field, and New Salem State Park. 

The twenty teachers whose stu- 
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dents had articles published in 
Illinois History during the school 
year were presented memberships 
in the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety by Mr. Sang. 

At the award ceremonies Mrs. 
Foster presented Governor Kerner 
a leather-bound copy of the year’s 
eight issues of Illinois History and 
gave a brief summary of the Stu- 
dent Historian Program. The 
twenty-six students who received 
the Governor’s Awards, she said, 
were selected from the writers of 
fifty-seven student articles print- 
ed during the year, and these in 
turn were the best of 473 articles 
submitted. Circulation, she re- 





Miss Ruth Stroud, winner of the 
Hauberg Award for teachers. 


Miss Lucile Gray, who received 
the Philip D. and Elsie O. Sang 


Award. 


ported, was more than 25,000 Chester: Caroline Gilster, Chester 
copies monthly in 2,329 schools High School. 


and libraries in 674 communities. Chicago: Bruce Herr, Schurz High 
School, and Marcia Mall, Taft 
High School. 


Dixon: Carol Sproul, Washington 
group represented twenty schools a" 


in sixteen communities. Those not 


The ten boys and sixteen girls 
in the Historians of the Year 


Elgin: Holly Harvey and Karen Pal- 

previously mentioned were: mer, Abbott Junior High School. 

Bloomington: Ron Abner, Blooming- Flossmoor: Linda Stewart, Upper 
ton Junior High School. Grade School. 

Carbondale: Gerald Kerley, Lincoln Freeport: Peggy McAvin, Freeport 
Junior High School. Junior High School. 

Champaign: Donald Langhoff, Edi- Galena: Frances P. Spiers, Central 
son Junior High School. Elementary School. 
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Joliet: Karen Lind, Joliet Township 
High School. 

Normal: Royal Bartrum and Mac 
Holzer, University High School, 
and Steve Temple, Chiddix High 
School. 

Rock Island: Julie Hollingsworth, 
Washington Junior High School. 


Springfield: Helen Horney, Spring- 
field High School. 

Sterling: Barbara Jones, Sterling 
Township High School, and John 
F. Meldorf, Sterling Junior High 
School. 

Urbana: Barbara Baldwin, Urbana 
High School. 


Regional Meeting at Peoria on July 29-30 


Peoria history was served hot and 
cold to members of the Illinois 
State Historical Society who met 
in that city on July 29 and go as 
guests of four local historical or- 
ganizations of the area. A tour, 
a banquet, and a picnic were the 
main events scheduled for this 
third regional meeting of the So- 
ciety. 

George W. May, president of 
the Peoria Historical Society, wel- 
comed the visitors to his city at 
the opening session, which was 
held at 2 p.m. Saturday in the 
Jefferson Hotel, with State So- 
ciety President Dr. Glenn H. Sey- 
mour of Charleston presiding. 

Clyde C. Walton, executive di- 
rector of the State Society, then 
introduced Miss Barbara Moro, 
who is in charge of the Society’s 
new Oral History Project. He 
outlined the plans for the project 
and said that a Chicago office 
had been opened (Suite 1013 at 
162 North State Street) on July 1. 

Director Walton also reported 
on the various bills affecting his- 
tory-related subjects in the recent 
legislature (the 


session of the 
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Sangamon County Courthouse, 
Civil War Centennial, Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation Centennial, 
newspaper microfilm, and _ the 
Jane Addams memorial bills) . 
Miss Eleanor Bussell of Lacon, 
efficient chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee, then gave 
a brief talk on the problems and 
hazards of putting on a historical 
pageant. She cited as an example 
her experiences with ‘Remember 
This Valley,’ which she wrote 
and directed for Marshall 
County Historical Society. 
Following her talk guests and 
guides were assigned to cars for 
the afternoon’s historical tour of 
Although the cars went 


the 


Peoria. 
their separate ways, the twenty- 
five-miles-or-more route included 
the Marquette-Jolliet monument 
at Ste Mary’s Cathedral; the site 
of Fort Clark (now a parking lot 
for a new municipal marina) ; the 
Pimiteoui historical marker: 
Grand View Park with its World 
War monument; Junction City; 
Glen Oak Park and its Robert G. 
Ingersoll statue and Lincoln Log 
Cabin (a replica of the Hodgen- 








ville birthplace cabin) ; the Flan- 
agan Home (Peoria’s oldest his- 
toric home, two stories, brick 
painted gray, with a profusion of 
iron grillwork around the front 
porch) ; Bradley University cam- 
pus; the former watch factory 
where America’s first automobile 
(the Duryea, later the Glide) was 
built; the Peoria County Court- 
house; and the former Ingersoll 
home (now, with a story added, 
the National Hotel). The full 
tour was completed in about two 
hours. 

Saturday’s banquet in the Gold 
Room of the Jefferson Hotel at- 
tracted the largest attendance of 
any of the week-end’s events — 
seventy-seven members and guests. 
Presiding at this session was Mrs. 
Doris P. Leonard of Princeton, 
senior vice-president of the State 
Society. 

Preceding the talk of the eve- 
ning Director Walton introduced 
State Representatives Robert L. 
Parkhurst, 


both of whom were interested in 


Burhans and John C. 


the “history bills” in the recent 
legislative session. 

A surprise addition to the pro- 
gram was the presentation to the 
State Society of a copy of Charles 
Ballance’s History of Peoria (pub- 
lished in 1870). This copy bears 
the signature of Theodore Roose- 
velt — thus making a rare book 
unique. The presentation was 
made by Fort Cowan, sales man- 
ager of the Jefferson Hotel, on 
behalf of the hotel’s owner, Geof- 
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frey M. Field of Highland Park, 


I}linois. 

Speaker of the evening was 
Charles L. Dancey, editor of the 
Peoria Journal-Star, who divided 
his forty-five-minute — talk 
two The first 
brief history of the area, and the 


into 
sections. was a 
second consisted of excerpts from 
the Peoria newspapers of a hun- 
dred years or so ago. In the his- 
tory section he showed Peoria’s 
association with every major 
event from the time before the 
Revolution when it was “six 
square miles of land surrounded 
by a sea of Indians” through the 
period of the Korean War. The 
newspaper quotations were se- 
lected principally for a primitive 
sort of humor, which won his au- 
dience’s applause. In the early 
years the river played an impor- 
tant role in the affairs of the city. 
One series of stories concerned a 
feud involving private and public 
ferryboat proprietors which re- 
sulted in the burning of the pri- 
vately owned boat following a 


pitched battle between the two 
Skaters, singly and in 


groups. 
numbers, were frequently reported 
as having fallen through the ice 
for cold baths. The bridges led 
a precarious existence, and on 
numerous occasions were rammed 
by boats. Frequently the stories 
had surprise endings, which were 
made particularly effective by the 
speaker’s deliberate delivery. For 
instance, a man was run over by 
a wagon on Main Street but was 
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uninjured — deep mud. On sev- 
eral occasions the partisan Pe- 
oria paper failed to report Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s speeches because 
it considered what he said “un- 
important.” 

On Sunday about sixty of the 
visitors attended the picnic at 
Jubilee College State Park, where 
Dr. Virginius H. Chase of Peoria 
Heights was the speaker. Dr. 
Chase presented a genealogical- 
biographical story of his great- 
grandfather Bishop Philander 
Chase, who established Jubilee 
College in 1840 after having 
founded Kenyon College in Ohio 
(see the June, 1947, issue of this 
Journal). 

Following Dr. talk, 


many of the members who had 


Chase’s 


not done so earlier visited Jubi- 
lee College and the churchyard 
where Bishop Chase is buried. 

REGIONAL MeetiInG NOoTEs: 
When they returned to downtown 
Peoria from their tour, the visi- 
tors were perfectly willing to be- 
lieve the temperature reading on 
the Jefferson Bank: 111 degrees. 
They soon found that this was 
wrong, however, for another sign 
the 
only 93 — and later they learned 


around corner said it was 


that at the same time the official 
airport reading was a cool 89. 


The State Historical Society’s 
“acquisitioner” Bernard Wax had 
a busy day Sunday receiving a 
variety of materials for the His- 
torical Library. 

Dr. Chase gave him the Peoria 
and Rock Island Railway freight 
record book for Wady Petra sta- 
tion (a mile east of Stark in Stark 
County) for 1871 to 1877. 

Harry Spooner of Peoria loaned 
the Library his manuscript biog- 
raphy of his friend Dr. Chase, 
plus half a dozen photographs 
made at Jubilee College in the 
1880’s for copying. 

Waite Embree of DeKalb con- 
tributed three booklets: Wurlitzer 
World of Music, 1856-1956: 100 
Years of Musical Achievement; 50 
Years of Service to DeKalb, De- 
Kalb Trust and Savings Bank, 
1909-1959; and Week of Dedica- 
tion, May 15-22 [1960] of Bethany 
Baptist Church, DeKalb. 


The sponsors of the Peoria Re- 
gional meeting were the Peoria 
Historical Society, Marshall Coun- 
ty Historical Society, Stark Coun- 
ty Historical Society, and Taze- 
well County Historical Associa- 


tion. 


Governor Names Historical Library Trustees 


A. L. Marovitz of Chicago, a jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, has been named by 
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Governor Otto Kerner a3 a trus- 


tee of the Illinois State Historical 


Library. He succeeds Dr. Clar- 





ence P. McClelland, president 
emeritus of MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, who served on the 
board for fifteen years. 

The other two trustees, New- 
ton C. Farr of Chicago and Ray- 
mond N. Dooley, president of Lin- 
coln College, Lincoln, were re- 
nominated by the Governor, and 
the three were confirmed by 
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the state senate on June 27. 

Prior to his election to the Su- 
perior Court in 1950 Judge Maro- 
vitz was a member of the state 
senate for three terms. During 
World War II he served with the 
Marine Corps in the South Pa- 
cific area. He is a collector of 
printed Lincolniana and _ other 


historical materials. 


Galena Marks Civil War Centennial 


Citizens of historic Galena devoted 
nine days — June 30 through July 
8 — to special observances com- 
memorating the centennial of the 
Civil War. The opening event 
was the Galena Art Theatre’s pre- 
sentation, Friday, June 30, of an 
oldtime melodrama, “Lily, the 
Felon’s Daughter.” Performances 
were also presented Saturday night 
and Tuesday afternoon. The his- 


torical pageant “Rally Once 
Again” was scheduled to begin in 
Recreation Park, Tuesday night, 
July 4, but the first two perform- 
ances were rained out. Other ac- 
tivities included a parade of floats 
depicting scenes from Galena’s his- 
tory, a queen’s coronation ball, a 
horse show, an old-fashioned mar- 
ket day, and tours of Galena’s 
historic sites. 


New Lincoln Statue Dedicated at Lincoln College 


“Lincoln the Student” is the title 
of a new Lincoln statue on the 
campus of Lincoln College, Lin- 
coln, Illinois. The statue, which 
is pictured on the front cover of 
this Journal, was dedicated on 
May 27 during the College’s 
ninety-sixth commencement exer- 
cises. 

The sculptor, Merrell Gage, is 
an emeritus professor of sculpture 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and is well 
known for several other Lincoln 
works he has executed. One of 


these is a seated Lincoln located 
on the statehouse grounds in To- 
peka, Kansas, birthplace of the 
sculptor. A second is a large bust 
titled “Lincoln the Lawyer” in the 
county courthouse at Los Angeles, 
California. Still others are in the 
Teamsters and the Lincoln Sav- 
ings and Loan Association build- 
ings in Los Angeles. 

Sculptor Gage’s lecture “The 
Face of Lincoln” was the winner 
of the Motion Picture Academy 
of Arts and Sciences award for 
the best short film of 1955. 
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The seated bronze figure at Lin- 
coln College and its variegated 
rose granite base are nine feet six 
inches tall. The base weighs eleven 
tons and the statue itself another 
one thousand pounds. It is lo- 
cated at the southeast corner of 
the campus overlooking the inter- 
section of Keokuk and Seven- 
teenth streets. The inscription on 
the base reads, “Abraham Lin- 
coln/ I shall prepare myself/ some 
day/ my chance will come.” 

This is the first time in the his- 
tory of the College that there has 


been a Lincoln statue on the cam- 
pus. 

It was made possible by a 
group of friends of the College, 
headed by trustees Frank J. Kinst, 
Mrs. Foreman Lebold, and Ralph 
G. Newman. Principal speaker at 
the dedication was Justin G. Tur- 
ner of Los Angeles, author and 
manuscript collector. Responses 
were given by Mayor Edward L. 
Spellman of Lincoln, State His- 
torian Clyde C. Walton, and Lin- 
coln College President Dr. Ray- 
mond N. Dooley. 


Honors for Historians and Lincoln Scholars 


Among recipients of honorary de- 
grees awarded by the nation’s uni- 
versities and colleges this spring 
were a number of writers, artists, 
and scholars well known to Jour- 
Irving Dilliard, Uni- 
versity of Illinois trustee, past pres- 
ident of the Illinois State Histor- 
ical Society, and former editor of 


nal readers. 


the editorial page of the St. Louts 
Post-Dispatch, received the degree 
of doctor of laws from Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. 
Lincoln Memorial University at 
Harrogate, Tennessee, awarded its 
Lincoln Diploma of Honor to 
David C. Mearns, Lincoln author 
and chief of the Manuscripts Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 
Civil War historian E. B. (‘‘Pete’”’) 
Long of Oak Park, Illinois, was 
granted a doctor of letters degree 
by Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illi- 
nois, and the same institution pre- 
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sented the doctor of fine arts de- 
gree to Merrell Gage, sculptor of 
the Lincoln statue shown on the 
cover of this Journal. 

Two other State Historical So- 
ciety members — Mrs. W. J. Spur- 
geon of Sparta and Miss Hazel M. 
Mortimer of Rockford — also re- 
ceived special recognition recently. 
Mrs. Spurgeon, a former Society 
vice-president, was given the meri- 
torious achievement certificate 
presented each year by Southern 
Illinois, Inc., and Ozark Tours of 
Southern Illinois to an outstand- 
ing citizen of the area. Mrs. Spur- 
geon was cited for her work in 
“exploring, publicizing and _pro- 
moting the scenic, geological, his- 
toric and recreational areas of 
Southern Illinois in order that the 
beauties, wonders and natural re- 
sources of this region may be 
known, enjoyed and appreciated 





by the people of Illinois, the Mid- 
dle West, and the entire United 
States.” 

Miss Mortimer, a teacher in the 
Rockford school system since 1936 
and head of the social studies de- 
partment at Washington Junior 
High School since 1940, was one 
of eight Illinois teachers honored 
by the Freedoms Foundation at 
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Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, “for 
exceptional service in furthering 
the cause of responsible citizen- 
ship, patriotism and a greater un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
the American way of life.” She 
was one of 244 teachers through- 
out the nation to win the Class- 
room Teachers Valley Forge 
Medal. 


Adams Joins University of Alaska Faculty 


Dr. George W. Adams, chairman 
of the department of history at 
Southern Illinois University and a 
director of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, has accepted an 
appointment as academic vice- 
president and professor of history 
at the University of Alaska in Col- 
He assumed his new 
A na- 


lege, Alaska. 
position on September 1. 


tive of Jacksonville, Dr. Adams 
was graduated from Illinois Col- 
lege in his home town and took 
his Ph.D. degree at Harvard. Be- 
fore going to Southern, he taught 
at MacMurray, Lake Forest, and 
Colorado colleges, and served as 
European director of American 
Studies at the Salzburg, Austria, 
Seminar. 


Activities of Local Historical Societies 


Visitors at the museum of the 
Bureau County Historical Society 
between June, 1960, and June, 
1961, numbered 2,003 — an in- 
crease of almost twenty per cent 
over the total registered the pre- 
ceeding year. Society member- 
ship also showed an increase dur- 
ing the year — from 397 to 417. 

Arthur Stickel of Princeton was 
named vice-president at the So- 
ciety’s annual June meeting in 
Princeton, and the following new 
directors were chosen: Mrs. 
Robert Shultz, Mrs. John Hauter, 
Wallace Monier, Duncan Bryant, 


and Frank Grisell. Officers re- 
elected are Grisell, president; Mrs. 
Clifford Leonard, secretary; and 
Bryant, treasurer. 

Stickel presented the evening’s 
program — a slide-illustrated lec- 
ture on Civil War battlefield sites 
— and Mrs. Leonard conducted a 
brief memorial service in honor of 
Mrs. F. R. (Kate) Bryant, long- 
time curator of the Society’s mu- 
seum, and Rollo Hensel, of Wal- 
nut, who was serving as a Society 
director at the time of his death. 


Karl Lohmann, president of the 
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Champaign County Historical So- 
ciety, has been re-elected to head 
the Society in 1961-1962. Other 
officers include Olin L. Browder, 
vice-president; Miss Vereta Mc- 
Guire, treasurer; and Marion C. 
Moore, secretary. Mrs. George 
Ekblaw, Mrs. Merle Sweney, and 
J. C. McCollough were named to 
the board of governors for three- 
year terms. 

Robert Evers, assistant botanist 
on the staff of the Illinois Natural 
History the 
March meeting on the “Flora of 
Illinois Prairies,” and in May the 
speaker was Champaign attorney 
Chancy Finfrock, who discussed 
the Indian history of the county. 


Survey, spoke at 


The Historical Society of Wood- 
lawn (Chicago) held its annual 
meeting May 12 at the Woodlawn 
Regional Library, 6247 Kimbark 
Avenue, with Bruce Mitchell, as- 
sistant manager of exhibits at the 
Musuem of Science and Industry, 
as the principal speaker. He dis- 
cussed the history and present-day 
use of the Museum. 


If Du Page County Historical 
Society members followed the sug- 
gestions given in their June bulle- 
tin, they enjoyed many delightful 
summer hours touring historic and 


scenic spots in their own area. 
The bulletin described a dozen his- 
toric homes, nature areas, and mu- 
seums in the county and gave de- 
tailed directions for reaching each 
place. Society members were en- 
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tertained at an open house in 
August at one of these historic 
homes — the Jesse C. Wheaton 
home, 310 West Evergreen, 
Wheaton. Mrs. Rowena Nelson, 
granddaughter of the 
owner, was hostess for the occa- 


original 
sion. 


Under the presidency of LaRoy 


‘Morning, the new Elgin Area His- 


torical Society is hard at work on 
a number of history projects. So- 
ciety members are preparing a 
series of articles on Elgin and the 
Civil War for the local newspaper. 
They are also making a historical 
map of the Elgin area (a joint 
project with the Boy and Girl 
Scouts) , designing a Civil War dis- 
play, and compiling an area his- 
tory that will be distributed to 
children in the lower grades. 

In addition to Morning the So- 
ciety’s officers are Mrs. E. C. Wag- 
goner, vice-president; E. C. Alft, 
secretary; Karl M. Lehr, treas- 
urer; and three directors: Frank- 
lin J. Kramer, Elmer Gylleck, and 
Mrs. Bruce K. Harrison. 


C. C. Tisler, of Ottawa, a di- 
rector of the State Historical So- 
ciety, sends the following report 
from La Salle County: 

“A blend of old history and new 
marked the meeting May 21 of the 
La Salle County Historical Society. 
The meeting was held in the vil- 
lage hall of Naplate, which is the 
newest incorporated village in La 
Salle County. Carlos Santucci, a 





musician and businessman in Ot- 
tawa, is president of the village 
board of trustees. The village, a 
mile west of Ottawa, lies in the 
shadows of the two biggest in- 
dustrial plants in the area — the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford glass factory 
and the Ottawa Silica Company. 
Santucci discussed the century-old 
glass business in Ottawa, which at 
one time produced unbreakable 
lamp chimneys through a secret 
process. 

“The Naplate village is on his- 
toric ground. It was in this gen- 
eral area that more than 7,500 
Union Army troops — in three 
regiments of infantry, one of ar- 
tillery, and one of cavalry — were 
trained for Civil War duty. This 
was discussed by Horace Hickok, 
of Troy Grove, president of the 
County Historical Society. Stu- 
dents of the George P. Hills School 
in Naplate, under the direction of 
their principal, Leonal Elliott, sang 
Civil War songs. 

“President Hickok named a 
committee of four to investigate 
the offer of an Ottawa citizen to 
give the Society a permanent 
home. They are Harry Giljames 
and Elmund Thornton of Ottawa, 
Edward Carus of La Salle, and 


George Bevington of Marseilles.” 


Three-Mile House, a century- 
old brick tavern on Route 112 in 
Madison County, was the subject 
of the April meeting of the Land 
of Goshen Historical Society 
in Edwardsville. J. Ken Roe- 
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del described the historic tavern, 
which is still in use, and traced 
its ownership and development 
since 1858, when Fred Gaertner 
started work on the first section 
of the building. 

At the Society’s last meeting of 
the 1960-1961 season in May, Mrs. 
Mary Whiteside Blixen talked on 
the Whiteside family and the ca- 
reer of General Samuel Whiteside, 
her great-grandfather. 

Mrs. Louise Ahrens, 
president, officiated at the elec- 
tion of the following new officers: 
Miss Lena Graham, president; 
Robert C. Lange, vice-president; 
Mrs. Gladys B. Bartholomew, 
secretary-treasurer; Miss Ella J. 
Tunnell and Miss Jessie E. 


retiring 


Springer, program chairmen. 


George W. May, president of 
the Peoria Historical Society, re- 
ports that that organization now 
has a membership of 180. At- 
monthly meetings 
averages more than forty — the 
highest in the Society’s history. 
The Society has reinstated its local 
historical tours and has started 


tendance at 


a campaign to raise funds for a 
museum. 

In addition to May, officers for 
1961-1962, recently re-elected, are 
Buck, vice-president; 
James H. Sedgwick, treasurer; 
Mrs. Wilbur D. Ulrich, secretary ; 
and Gerald T. Kelsch and George 
Parker, directors. The only new 
member of the board of directors 
is William Kloepfer. 


Wayne 
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Founded in October, 1960, the 
Pike County Historical Society has 
achieved an impressive record in 
its first year of operation. It holds 
monthly meetings, with programs 
presented by members; it issues a 
monthly news bulletin and has 
supplied a series of historical ar- 
ticles to county newspapers. In 
addition, it is erecting markers 
at historic sites in Pittsfield, and is 
acquiring books, documents, and 
historical objects for a museum. 

In April the Society began a 
series of programs on Civil War 
history. The first two speakers 
were Mrs. Martha Caughlan and 
Milo Pearson, Jr., who talked on 
the recruitment and service of 
Pike County troops and on home- 
front activities in the county dur- 


ing the war. 


“Treasures in Our Homes” was 
the special exhibit of the Stephen- 
son County Historical Museum in 
June. The exhibit consisted prin- 


cipally of antique china, crystal, 
and silver owned by members of 
the museum’s staff. 
Among the priceless heirlooms on 
display was a case of small spoons 
of Georgian silver engraved “Lon- 
don, 1783.” 

At the Society's annual June 
picnic, an informal discussion of 
oldtime farming practices in 
Stephenson County was presented 
by Mrs. H. M. Phillips, Mrs. 
Ralph C. Moss, Perry O. Keltner, 
and Frank Lamm, Albert 
Hugelshofer as moderator. 

The Stephenson County Histor- 
ical and Farm museums and the 


volunteer 


with 


adjoining arboretum are a part of 
the Freeport Park System. The 
Historical Society maintains the 
two museums and, with Park Dis- 
trict assistance, is expanding the 
arboretum. The building which 
houses the Historical Museum, 
and the surrounding grounds, were 
given to the citizens of the city by 
the late Oscar Taylor. 


New History Newsletter Introduced 


Negro Heritage, a newsletter de- 
voted to “comment and historical 
data about the Negro,” is now ap- 
pearing bi-weekly under the edi- 
torship of Sylvestre C. Watkins, 
Chicago author and newspaper- 
man. 

Each Heritage issue concen- 
trates on a phase of Negro history 
and includes short biographical 
sketches, chronologies, recommen- 
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ded reading lists and discussion 
topics. The publication was de- 
signed especially for use by study 
groups and teachers, but its at- 
tractive format and digest treat- 
ment make it of equal interest to 
the casual reader. 

Subscriptions ($3.00 per year) 
should be mailed to Negro Herit- 
age, P. O. Box 8153, Chicago 80, 


Illinois. 





Illinois Scrapbook 





The Centennial of Stephen A. Douglas's Death 


In observance of the centennial of the death of Illinois Sena- 
tor Stephen A. Douglas on June 3, 1861, the Chicago Tribune 
(June 5, 1961) published the following editorial under the heading 
“The Douglas Memorial”: 


Of all Mondays, today is the ideal one on which to supplement 
our weekly listing of “What to See and Do in Chicago” with some 
notice of the Stephen Douglas Memorial, at the eastern end of 
35th street on Chicago’s south side. 

Douglas’ monument, which is under the care of the state di- 
vision of parks and memorials, has had its ups and downs.  For- 
tunately, the centennial of Douglas’ death on June 3, 1861, found 
the monument well cared for. The state’s description, “‘a beautiful 
little park of 2.2 acres in the center of which stands an impressive 
monument,” is altogether accurate. Grass, trees, flowers, picnic 
tables, fresh paint, and no hint of litter or vandalism make this 
one-man cemetery a pleasant as well as an historic place. 

In 1852, United States Senator Stephen A. Douglas bought a 
tract south of Chicago, along the lake between what are now 33d 
and 35th streets. The new owner of this property was a man of 
increasing national prominence. A formidable senator in Wash- 
ington, “The Little Giant” was long invincible in Illinois politics, 
as Abraham Lincoln found when he tried to unseat him in 1858. 

The contenders in the 1858 series of debates in the race for 
senator from IIlinois were matched again two years later, this time 
for the Presidency. By 1860, the Democrats were unable to agree 
on either a platform or a candidate. Pro-slavery southerners 
backed John C. Breckinridge for President; unionist southerners 
supported John Bell. Tho in popular vote Douglas was a good 
second to Lincoln in the four-way race, running strongly in numer- 
ous northern states including Illinois, he received only 12 electoral 
votes — 9 from Missouri and 3 from New Jersey. 
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Tho defeated and with only a little more time to live, Douglas 
still had a great contribution to make. In the early months of the 
Civil war, his leadership was invaluable in uniting northern Demo- 
crats in support of the Union and the federal government. If he 
had not died at the early age of 48, he doubtless would have made 
considerable further history. 

Inscribed on Douglas’ tomb are his last words, a message to his 
sons: ‘Tell my children to obey the laws and uphold the Con- 
stitution.” Their full meaning cannot be understood except against 
the background of the Civil war and of the divided Democratic 
party in which Douglas had been a national leader. 

Appropriately, one of the four allegorical figures seated at the 
base of the column over Douglas’ tomb is History. This is_his- 
toric ground. President Andrew Johnson, Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Seward, Gen. U. S. Grant, and Adm. David Farragut were 
among those present for the laying of the corner stone of the 
Douglas monument. On the tract which Douglas bought, there 
have been a camp for Confederate prisoners during the Civil war, 
the campus of “The Old University” [which, after 30 years, ex- 


pired in 1886, before the present University of Chicago was estab- 
lished ], a residential area fashionable in the 1870s, in recent decades 


a desperate slum, and then the latest transformation into the Lake 
Meadows development. 

At the eastern end of 35th street history is many layers deep. 
But most of those who come here from beyond walking distance 
are from out of town. That is a pity. Leonard Volk’s statute of 
Douglas, seen not from a passing train but from the lawn some 100 
feet below it, is one of this city’s notable sights. 
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